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Two Remarkable Volumes 








THE DIGRESSIONS OF V 


By ELIHU VEDDER 


HE unique interest of this book lies in its full, candid, and breezy embodiment of the 
author’s own ripe experience and engaging temperament. Mr. Vedder is well-known 
to the public both in America and in the art centers of Europe as an artist and as the 
illustrator of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. One of the best talkers of his time, 
Mr. Vedder in his book has tried to express himself so that the delighted reader has a feel- 
ing that he is engaged in an intimate conversation listening to the personal reminiscences 
or humorous whimsies of a man of genius. 
Few books of autobiography have been so frank, none perhaps has ever been so lighted 
by the continuous play of a rich and mellow humor. 
Profusely illustrated. $6.00 net. Postage 26 cents. 


THE CORSICAN The Diary of Napoleon 


HE DIARY OF NAPOLEON here presented absolutely and entirely in his own 

words tells the story of his life and career from birth to death with most extraordinary 
vividness and frankness, both as concerns his military campaigns and public affairs and the 
more intimate details of his domestic life, and even his thoughts and moods. 

In its revealing quality it is comparable to the Confessions of St. Augustine and 
Rousseau, the Diary of Pepys, the Autobiography of Franklin. Yet it is perhaps even more 
interesting than these, just as the Diarist is himself a figure of a more worldwide interest. 

$1.75 net. Postage 17 cents. 


READY IN NOVEMBER 


EMERSON’S JOURNALS Vols. IIL and IV. Edited by E.W. EMERSON and W. E. FORBES. 
Each illustrated. $1.75 net. Postage 13 cents. 


SAMUEL M. CROTHERS’ AMONG FRIENDS $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents, 


THE JAPANESE LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN Edited by ELIZABETH BISLAND. 
Illustrated. $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 
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IMPORTANT FALL BOOKS ALREADY ISSUED 





THIRD EDITION 


KEITH OF THE BORDER: A TALE OF THE PLAINS 

By RANDALL PARRISH, author “ My Lady of the South.” 
With four illustrations in full color, and a full-color wrap, by W. Herbert Dunton, $1.35 net. 
“ Randall Parrish has left his beloved South for the Western plains. In doing so he has, in a 
story of frontier life, developed an artistic and almost inspiring background. It is a good old 
fashioned type of romance this. Let the reader follow the plot: it is well worth while. While 
he is doing it he will be thrilled by the spaciousness of the prairies, amused by the ‘ circumlocu- 
tions ' of the ex-slave, and comforted in the end that the villain is dispesed of by the hero.” — 
Chicago Daily News. 





THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF 


ANCIENT EGYPT 
By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE 
Author of * 4 History of Egypt," etc. 
Profusely illustrated. Small gto, $1.75 net. 
“ Dr. Flinders Petrie, one of the greatest living authorities 
on the subject, has written an admirable handbook, with 
the object of presenting a good, general account of Egyptian 
art. In a comparatively small volume he has compressed 
an enormous amount of information. Over a third of 
the illustrations are from Dr. Petrie's own photographs, 
not yet published."’"— Rochester Post-Express. 


THE RIDERS OF THE PLAINS 

A RECORD OF THE ROYAL NORTHWEST 
MOUNTED POLICE OF CANADA 
By A. L. HAYDON 
Fully illustrated. Large 8vo. $2.75 net. 
* This band, formed in 1873, now numbers some six hun- 
dred men, and has a history well worth the glowing pages 
in which it is told, it should be added, from personal ex- 
perience and study of all official records. It is a stirring 
record, full of incident and heroic episodes." — The San 
Francisco Argonaut. 


SECOND EDITION 


THE GIRL WHO LIVED IN THE WOODS 
By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 
With four illustrations in full color, and a full-color wrap, by the Kinneys. $1.50. 
* Miss Cooke's first novel has qualities which attract more than passing fancy. In addition to 
clever dialogue, picturesque and vivid descriptions of bohemian artist life in Chicago, and a 
perennially interesting theme, it manifests serious purpose and some clear and definite ideas 
about life, . . . The general handling of the theme shows sanity and insight.""—Chicago 


Evening Post, Friday Literary Review. 
THE CAUSE AND CURE OF COLDS HOME LIFE IN IRELAND 
By ROBERT LYND 


By De. WILLIAM S. SADLER 
Illustrated. Large 8vo. $2.50 met. 


Author of * The Science of Living,” etc. 
“It is a book of many charms, not the least of them being 


Illustrated. 12mo. $1.00 net. 
the temperament of tolerance shown in every chapter. It 


* This concise little volume could scarcely be surpassed 

for practical usefulness. It holds to the gospel of an ounce j 
is im every way a notable book, one which all who love 
Irish life will welcome. It deserves a place on the same 


of prevention being worth a pound of cure, but to the pa- 
tient wrestling in the throes of a miserable and preventable ot 

shelf with such standard works as the Abbé Klein's ‘ Land 
of the Strenuous Life.’ "’ — Ave Maria. 


sickness it brings a surgeon's wisdom and healing. One 
of the books no household should lack." — Baltimore Sun. 
THE PRINCESS SAYRANE 
By EDITH OGDEN HARRISON, author of * Prince Silverwings,”’ etc. 
With four illustrations in full color, and a full-color wrap, by Harold Betts, and other decorations 
in color. $1.35 net. 

“ The tale, though simply told, gracefully winds to a dramatic and happy ending, providing the 
reader with abundant thrills and effective glimpses of the picturesque, distant day when men 
were openly ruled by primitive impulses and emotions. Once begun, it pretty surely will be 
finished at a sitting. he color illustrations and poogeene jacket, made by Harold H. Betts, 
are admirably strong and fine." — Chicago Record-Herald. 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM 
By Mas. HENRY JENNER 

Illustrated. Small 16mo. $1.00 net. 
* Provides students of ecclesiastical art with one of the 
most useful manuals ever published, Mrs. Jenner's u 
admirable book is of great value both to the student of in our language if not indeed in any language. Their book 
ecclesiology and the connoisseur of art." — Pittsburg of two hundred pages‘is a noteworthy contribution to the 
Gonstte- Fines. history of Mexican independence.” — The ‘Dial. 


THE SHOGUN’S DAUGHTER 
By ROBERT AMES BENNET, author of * For the White Christ,”’ etc. 

With five illustrations in full color, and a full-color wrap, by W. D. Goldbeck. $1.35 net. 
One does not recollect a tale of the Mikado's country that one liked better than this. There's 
no doubt but that ‘The Shagun's Daughter’ is a well-told tale. With lots of action it has 
touches of quaint poesy, and several of its leading persons strike one as very lifelike. Where- 
fore the whole story is convincing." — Chicago Inter-Ocean, 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MIGUEL 
HIDALGO Y COSTILLA 
By ARTHUR HOWARD NOLL and 
A. PHILIP McMAHON 
With frontispiece portrait. 12mo. $1.00 net, 
“ This is the first complete account of that famous man 
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MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


NEW BOOKS OF REAL WORTH 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


By Laura STepMAN and GrorGe M. GouLp 


Large 8vo. Two volumes. 


16 illustrations. 


7.50 net. 


By express, $8.00 


« A posthumous autobiography,” is what Colonel William C. Church calls this remarkable work, adding, 
“in this book Stedman speaks to his friends again.” 
Miss Stedman herself, who was her grandfather’s literary assistant for years, calls the book “an 


autobiographic biography.” 


This work unquestionably is the finest piece of American biography in recent years. 








BRITTANY AND 
THE BRETONS 


BY 
GEoRGE WHARTON EDWARDS 


Superbly illustrated in color and 
halftone by the author. 


7 1-2210 1-2 inches. $6.00 net. 
By express, $6.40. 


This distinguished travel book 
is designed to be a companion to 
the author’s “Holland of To-day,” 
last autumn’s splendid success. 

The text is full, authoritative, 
and absorbingly interesting, while 
Mr. Edwards’s many drawings 
and paintings are distinguished 
and unique. 














SHAKESPEARE’S 
ENGLAND 


By Writ1aM WINTER 


New, Enlarged, Revised, Defini- 
tive Edition. Superbly illustrated. 


$3.00 net. By mail, $3.30. 


“These volumes about En- 
gland,” wrote Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich of the original edition, “are 
the loveliest things that have ever 
been done.” 

“Here is England in a drop of 
honey,” wrote George William 
Curtis. 

The new edition is in large part 
rewritten and brought absolutely 
to date. 





THE HOUSE OF 
BONDAGE 


By Reermarp 


**Mr. SNAITH’S MOST WHIMSICAL NOVEL"’ 


MRS. FITZ 


By J. C. Snarra 


FREEBOOTERS 
OF THE 
WILDERNESS 


12mo. $1.35 net. . By mail, $1.47. By Acnes C, Laut 

This is the author’s best novel,—far and away $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47. 
his best novel. A powerful novel of the 

This novel will fill the country with laughter Northwest of to-day by the 
and buzzing talk. It is worth while, and your author of “Lords of the 
friends will presently tell you so. North.” Itis a moving pic- 

It is a novel of present-day life in England, ture of amazing conditions 
and is remarkable for its wonderful characteri- built around a stirring story 
zation and lively story. of vivid characterization. 














Wriexut KAUFFMAN 
$1.35 net. By mail, $1.47. 
“Terrible in its realism.” 
— Portland Oregonian. 
“The novel is artistically, 
cleanly, and beautifully writ- 

ten.”— Hartford Courant. 











| 


ARE YOU MY WIFE? THE GIFT WIFE 
By Max Marcin By Rupert HueuHes 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47. Illustrated. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47. 


These two novels are among the most thrilling and most interesting adventure stories published in recent years. 





CHANTECLER COMMON SENSE THE CHURCH AND 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 
By Pror. M. F. Linerma 
12mo. 75 cts. net. By mail, 82 cts. 


A brilliant, sympathetic, graphic 
account of the play, its conception, 
writing, and first performances, to- 


IN POLITICS 

By Jon E. Hepces 
12mo. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.35. 
A vigorous and brilliant protest 
against the hypocrisy of view, argu- 
ment, and conduct recently seen in 


THE INDIVIDUAL 
By Fran« Itstry PARADISE 
$1.50 net. By mail, $1.65, 


An interpretation of the Church 
as a social institution in the midst 





getherwithadescription of the story. 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


public affairs. of a new order of things. 






































BOOKS YOU WANT TO KNOW 
Fall Treasures for Child and Grown-up 





Marjorie Moxie: Her Experiences 
By Maup Morrison Huey 


If you want to know the livest, quickest witted little 
girl to be found in modern literature, make the 
acquaintance of Marjorie Moxie. Her unconcious 
humor and philosophic views bring an irresistible 
gush of mirth to the reader. Boys and girls will be 
delighted with her. 

Illustrated with a colored frontispiece, and full 

page half-tones from drawings by Ruth Hallock. 

Cloth $1.25. 


Stories of Heroism 


By Proresson WILLIAM H. Mace 

In Stories of Heroism, by Professor William H. 
Mace of Syracuse University, children have a rare 
sort of treat—life stories of great men touched with 
all the fire and glow of romance. North, South, East, 
West, from boyhood up, they live and do. 
splendid book for young people. In whatever part 
of the country they live, they will here find a hero. 
On the press. 

Lavishly illustrated with pen drawings by Hom- 

er W. Colby. Portraits by Reich and Audibert, 

and ten beautiful color plates by Denman Fink. 

Cloth, 8ve, $7.00. 


El Estranjero (The Stranger) 
By Russet, JupDson WATERS 


A spirited story of Southern California by the Los 
Angeles writer and bank president— Russell Judson 
Waters. Describing the most colorful period of 
American History, and vitalized by actual experien- 
ces in the pioneer life of California. The story rings 
with truth. Like Helen Hunt Jackson, Mr. Waters 
knows his ground. Get a breath of the life of the 
plains. Drink in the mountain freshness—read the 
story. 

Page decorations in sepia; profusely illustrated 

by Will E. Chapin. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Naya 
By Evizasetu Eccieston HINMAN 


Mrs. Hinman’s story transports you at once to the 
heart of the great West. The atmosphere of the 
a the mountains, the canyons invests you; and 
aya, the heroine, affects the reader like a tonic. 
Never once from the beginning of the story to the 
end, does she lose her hold on his interest. A fine 
exhilarating tale. 
Frontispiece in color; four full page illustra- 
tions in black and white by DeForest Schook. 
Cloth, $7.50. 





The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


By RoBertT BROWNING 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin has always been one of 
the most enchanting verse stories ever written for 
children, but in this edition it surpasses itself. The 
pictures by Hope Dunlap simply illumines the text; 
they bring out all the humor of the story, as well as 
the full color possibilities of the situation. The 
book will entrance the children. 
Illustrated with eight full pages in color; cover 
dark green cloth paneling a richly colored illus- 
tration. Quarto $1.25. 


The Rhyming Ring 


By Louise Ayres GARNETT 

A charming book of verses for children bythe author 
of the Muffin Shop. The rhymes sing in the ear, 
and every story covers some experience in child life 
that will delight the little reader. Hope Dunlap 
again lends the magic of her brush to the charm of 
Mrs. Garnett's work. 

Eight full pages in color; numerous other illus- 

trations in color and in black from drawings 

by Hope Dunlap. Tan cloth cover, paneled. 

Large Quarto $1.25. 


Baby Days: 
A Sunbonnet Record 


By Bertua L. Corsetr 
The latest thing by the Mother of the Sunbonnet 
Babies. A dainty little record book for the new 
arrival. [Illustrated with fascinating pictures of 
baby life in its most attractive phases. The book 
embodies many new and pleasing features. 
Every page illustrated and paneled in color by 
the author. Cloth, pink or blue, boxed, $1.50. 
Quarto, boxed, $1.50. White and gold, boxed, 
$2.00. Silk, white, $5.00. 


Hiawatha’s Alphabet 


By FLorence HoLsrook 

A clever book for the nursery—teaches the alphabet, 
and at the same time stirs a permanent interest in 
Longfellow’s essentially American poem. The 
verses are very simple, and with full page illustra- 
tions in color by Hugo D. Pohl, together with a 
large initial letter in red on each page, emphasize 
the story as well as the letter. 

The pages are all paneled, and pictures repro- 

duced by the Ben Day process. Quarto $0.75. 
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The Office of a Publisher 


LL good literature uplifts and draws out the best that is in humanity. The 
office of the Publisher should be to further that aim. 





Seventy-two years ago John Cassell came to London with three half- 
pence in his pocket, but with high ideals. 


In 1848 he founded the House of Cassell. Travelling widely through 
England he realized the cruelty of all taxes on knowledge. “ You can 
never be low,”’ he said, “ unless you make yourself so by ignorance and vice.” 





He made up his mind that knowledge should be placed within reach of the people. 
“Let the people read and think ; let them have good and cheap books.”’ 


Fifty-eight years ago John Cassell’s National System of Education became famous. 
When the Great Exhibition of 1851 opened, the Cassell Library of History, Biography, 
and Science was issued at seven pence a volume. That same year he popularized Art 
by publishing “ The Magazine of Art,” which became famous for notable editors like 
the late W. E. Henley and Mr. M. H. Spielmann. 


As a publisher, John Cassell’s chief joy was in his work. His forthright sincerity of 
purpose beat down all obstacles. Endowed with strong common sense, he wasted no 
words on rhetoric; a saving sense of humor helped him to avoid cranks. That the 
name of Cassell appears on many books which have now become classics is an earnest 
of his literary judgment. 


A broad-minded man withal—the world was his country, The friend of Louis 
Kossuth, he was on visiting terms with Lurette and Hachette, the French publishers. 
There was one thing he would not suffer gladly : the morbid and superficial in literature. 
What he demanded of a book was that it should be clean, sound, and honest literature. 


The House of Cassell to-day aims to carry on that tradition. It aspires to purvey 
wholesome literature which shall be informing as well as entertaining. To this House 
the word “literature” has a wide significance. It means not only supplying literary 
entertainment which is meant to amuse in the higher sense, fiction that bears the mark 
of good-humored sanity throughout, but educational works written by those best reputed 
to instruct —in a phrase, every activity of the human family calculated to cultivate the 
best that is in them, “the utmost for the highest.” The House to-day provides the 
Sanest, soundest, and most wholesome of literary fare for all English-speaking readers. 


The sale, within two years, of 1,250,000 volumes of their “ People’s Library ” of 
120 complete classics of fiction and literature, printed from a new and specially designed 
type and published at 25 cents per volume in cloth, and 60 cents in leather, represents a 
recent enterprise in keeping with the best traditions of the House. 


The leading booksellers throughout the United States stock the “ Cassell ’’ publica- 
tions. Ask to see them. They comprise recent works by the best authors in the field 
of History, Fiction, Art, and general literature. A catalogue will be sent on request. 
Address Cassell & Company, Limited, 43-45 East 19th Street, New York. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Edison: His Life and Inventions 


By FRANK LEWIS DYER, General Counsel for the Edison Laboratory and Allied Interests, and Ma a ae | 
COMMERFORD MARTIN, Ex-President of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
the National Electric Light Association. Here is. indeed, the real Edison book. No single figure of our t' - 
has influenced more intimutely our daily lives. Yet the full and authoritative story of Edison's own life has 
never been written, until now. In this book one may hear and see Edison. One of the authors is his counsel, 
who practically shares Edison's daily life. The entire manuscript has been read and revised by Edison himself. 
With many Portraits and Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. Two volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
er | CI, nono ncnnnndesdesescéecesceccccecoenecnseceesocecousces Net 


Imaginary Interviews 


By W. 0D. HOWELLS. This volume of essays is compiled from Mr. Howell’s contributions to the “ EasyChair”’ 
department of /iarper’s Magazine. The philosophy is distinctly of the inclusive order, and a very wide 
range of subjects is treated. Crown 8vo, cloth, untrimmed edges, gilt top.................. 26... cece ene Net, 


My Mark Twain 


By W. D. HOWELLS. In these recollections of a friendship extending through forty-five years, Mr. Howells 
has drawn an unique picture of Mark Twain. Noone else can speak with quite the same authority or from the 
same point of view. Without his contribution. the literature regarding Mark Twain would be forever incom- 
plete. Uniform with Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s Works. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top................ Net, 


Round the Year With the Stars 

















By GARRETT P, SERVISS. This book may be considered a companion volume to ‘Astronomy with the 
Naked Eye.” In this new book the writer draws the reader into more intimate personal relation with the 
stars themselves by telling the student how he may find and identify them without the aid of expensive 
optical instruments. Illustrated with Charts. Crown 8vo, cloth... ... 2.0... 00.6.6. ccc ccc cen enuncuecucs . Net, 


Through Five Administrations 


By COL. WILLIAM H. CROOK. The author's material has been adequately and sympathetically edited by 
Margarita Spalding Gerry, author of that striking Lincoln story. “The Toy-Shop.’’ Colonel Crook was 
Lincoln's body-guard before and at the time of his assassination. He continued for some time in the capacity 
of a private policeman at the White House. Illustrated from rare photographs. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilttop. Net, 


Hygiene for Mother and Child 


By FRANCIS H. MecCARTHY, M.D., Attending Physician to Out-Patient Department for Children, 
Massachusetts Homceopathic Hospital. A Manual for Mothers and Nurses. including Hygiene for the Pros- 
pective Mother and Practical Directions for the Care and Feeding of Children. This hook is the outgrowth 
of experience in a large city hospital in treating children and giving counsel to their mothers. All technical 
terms have been rigorously excluded. Post vo, cloth... ....... 2.0.60... cc cence eeeeee sea Gubbekecseuusted Net, 


A Manual of Spiritual Fortification 


By LOVISE COLLIER WILLCOX. This collection of poems will prove of value from two separate points of 
view. In the first place. much of the deepest and sincerest religious feeling of the world has been expressed in 
purely secular verse Secondly. the book is interesting historically, because it traces the progress of religious 
feeling. as distinguished from doctrinal. from the earliest — of English poetry down to the present. 
16mo, cloth, rough edges, gilt top Net, 











In Various rere 


By IRVING BACHELLER. He writes verses of such direct and familiar appeal that they have been likened 
to James Whitcomb Riley’s. There is a high strain of poetry in his stanzas, unfailingly musical, Lees ~ 
human. The cheerful philosophy of Eben Holden finds apt expression. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top.. Net, 


Elba and Elsewhere 


By DON SEITZ. A book for people who travel and for tired people at home. It tells much in few words and 
tells it entertainingly. The author has an extraordinary knack of seeing things no one else would see. 
Fully illustrated with Thumb-Nail Caricatures by Maurice Ketten. Post 8vo, cloth, untrimmed edges... Net. 
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Important New Publications 
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The Life and Letters of James Wolfe 


By Beckles Willson 


Author of ‘‘ The Great Company,’’ “‘ The R 


of Canada,’’ etc. 





A standard biography of the hero of the Plains of Abraham, which is based upon contemporary documents 
and upon a great quantity of private letters, most of which have never before been published. It deserves to 
be read if only for the fluent charm of the narrative; and it will appeal to students of history for the valu- 
able material brought to light, and for the new and interesting glimpses afforded into the domestic and official 


life of General Wolfe. 

A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many 
Lands 
By Mrs. Hugh Fraser 


The author is a sister of the late Marion Crawford, 

and her memoirs of a crowded life in Europe, Asia, 

and South America afford rarely interesting glimpses 

at noteworthy events and notable people of the 
nineteenth century. 

Illustrated, 8vo, two volumes, $6.00 net. 

Expressage extra. 


The Passing of the Shereefian 
Empire 
By E. Ashmead-Bartlett 


A graphic account by an eye-witness of some excit- 
ing events in the recent history of Morocco. 





Illustrated, 8vo, $4.00 net. Postpaid $4.22. 

TWO RECENT NOTA 

The Life of Daniel Coit Gilman 
By Fabian Franklin 


“Mr. Gilman scored more and more various successes 
than any other man who ever dealt with Education 
in America.”— The Nation. 





Large Svo, $3.50 net. Postpaid $3.69. 


Illustrated, large 8vo, $4.00 net. Postpaid $4.22. 


Mary Magdalene 


A new play by the author of ‘‘ The Blue Bird’’ 
By Maurice Maeterlinck 
‘“* A book from the hand of Maurice Maeterlinck is a 
notable literary event,” says Edwin Markham. ‘ By 
his dramas by his brilliant essays upon the difficult 
and anxious problems of life, he has placed his name 
among the literary masters. . . . Than ‘Mary 
Magdalene,’ we have had no finer piece of pure 
dramatic literature from the pen of Maeterlinck.’ 
12mo, $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.30. 


What’s Wrong with the 


World? 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


It is to-day one of the best selling books in the 
country, outside of fiction. And deservedly so, for in 
“ What's Wrong with the World?” the brilliant author 
is at his best. 12mo, $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.63. 


BLE PUBLICATIONS 


Knowledge, Life, and Reality 
By Prof. George Trumbull Ladd 


A work of profound interest and great value to 
clergymen, educators, students of philosophy, and all 
thoughtful readers. 

Large 8vo, $3.50 net. Postpaid $3.69. 


The Life of Tolstoy 


By Aylmer Maude 


Author of ‘‘ Tolstoy and his Problems,’’ 


etc. 


There is probably no one in England or America to-day so well qualified as Mr. Maude to be a competent 


biographer of the great Russian idealist and teacher. 


Not merely has he, in company with his wife, under- 


taken the translation into English of the major portion of Tolstoy’s writings, but in addition he has had the 
advantage of knowing the Russian writer intimately for years, and of visiting him frequently. His plan, in 
the present work, has’ been so far as possible to allow Tolstoy’s words to tell their own story. The result 
is a series of literary vignettes, admirable in point of style and particularly so in portraying those events and 
those mental developments which to the great writer himself have seemed of crucial importance. 


Illustrated, 8vo, two volumes, $6.00 net. 


Expressage extra. 
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Some of Little, Brown, & Co.’s New Books 


















THE INTERESTS OF AMERICA ON INTERNATIONAL CONDITIONS 
By CAPT. ALFRED T. MAHAN 


A valuation of the balance of forces now existing in Europe and a consideration of 
America’s position. i2mo, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.60. 





THE STORY OF GOSTA BERLING THREE NORMANDY INNS 
By SELMA LAGERLOF By ANNA BOWMAN DODD 
New illustrated edition of this masterpiece. With 32 pictures New edition of the best book on Normandy, with 24 addi- 


by George Pauli. $2.00 net. (Ready in November.) tional illustrations. 8vo, boxed, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.65. 








LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, POET AND FRIEND 


By LILIAN WHITING 


A book of rare charm that gives a delightful picture of the personality of this 
gracious author. Fully illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62. 





THE ILIAD OF HOMER THE WOMEN NAPOLEON LOVED 





By PRENTISS CUMMINGS By TIGHE HOPKINS 
The first adequate translation into hexameter verse. 2 vols., Deals with Napoleon’s love affairs. With photogravure 
$9.00 net; postpaid, $3.18. illustrations. $4.50 net; postpaid, $4.64. 


ROMANTIC DAYS IN OLD BOSTON 
By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


The story of the city and its people during the Nineteenth Century, by the author 
of “Old Boston Days and Ways.” Jllustrated with rare views and portraits. 
Crown 8vo, boxed. $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.68. 


THE OPTIMIST’S GOOD NIGHT SOLILOQUIES OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
By FLORENCE HOBART PERIN By ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND 
Another helpful book by the compiler of “The Optimist’s An efficient translation of the soliloquies story of “the first 
Good Morning.”” $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.09. modern man.” $1.60 net; postpaid, $1.59. 


SICILY IN SHADOW AND IN SUN 
By MAUD HOWE 
Depicting in her inimitable way the cities Messina and Reggio, that were buried 


by the earthquake. Fully illustrated from drawings and photographs by John 
Elliott. 8vo, bored, $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.24. (Ready in November.) 


LIFE TRANSFIGURED PRETTY GIRL PAPERS 
By LILIAN WHITING By EMMA E. WALKER, M.D. 
A closer interpretation of the Divine Will. $1.25 net; post- A genuinely useful book for all girls and women. $1.25 net; 
paid, $1.34. postpaid, $1.34. 


THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA: HOW TO SEE IT 
By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


An entirely new and complete guide book by the recognized authority. With 
maps and 48 pages of pictures. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.63. 


VOICES FROM ERIN HEROES OF CALIFORNIA 

By DENNIS A. McCARTHY By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 
Choice poems by the author of “A Round of Runes.” $/.00 Biographies of the Golden State’s great men. With por- 
net; postpaid, $1.07. traits. 12mo, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.16. (Ready in Nov.) 








LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 
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NEW AND STANDARD LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


READY THIS WEEK—A REMARKABLE BOOK 











China Under the Empress Dowager 


Compiled from State Papers and the Private Diary of the Comptroller 
of Her Household 


By J. O. P. BLAND and E. BACKHOUSE 
Not for many years has there been published a more amazing human document than this life of the 
Late Empress Dowager of China. The volume begins with an introductory history of the Yehonala 
family, and graphically covers the stirring incidents and happenings during Tzu Hsi’s eventful reign 
from her first regency to her death. It also incorporates the diary of His Excellency Ching Shan. 
With many Illustrations and a Map. Large Octavo. Handsome Cloth, $4.00 net. 





Jast Published 


The Island of Stone Money 


By WILLIAM H. FURNESS, 3d, M.D,, F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ Home Life of the Borneo Head Hunters.”’ 
An intimate account of the manners, customs, and habits 
of the natives of Uap, the westernmost of the Caroline 
Islands. The book is written in a lively and humorous 
style, with much literary power, and is graphically illus- 

trated by the author’s own photographs. 


Illustrati and a Map . Octa: Cloth, gilt t 
Thirty ions. nde eo. “Sire loth, gilt top. 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 


Jast Published 
The Romance of Tristram 
and Iseult 


Translated from the French of Joseph Bedier 
By FLORENCE SIMMONDS 


This sumptuous de luxe edition of that appealing classic of 
love and death — the tragic tale of Tristram and Iseult the 
Queen — is undoubtedly the most exquisite book of the year. 


Twenty bn y Gusbations in color, by antes Lalau, 
on gray 
Ornamental cloth, gilt top. $3.75net. 


Edited by ANGELO HEILPRIN and LOUIS HEILPRIN 
A geographical dictionary of the world giving an accurate picture of every corner of the globe in its minutest detaiis, as it 
exists in the twentieth century. 
“ Libraries having few reference books will find in this volume a mine of geographical information, which will practically 
supply their needs in its field.””— Public Libraries, Chicayo, 
Over 2,000 pages. Quarto. Sheep, $10.00 net; half russia, $12.50 net. Patent thumb index, 50 cents extra. 


Lippincott’s Dictionary of Biography and Mythology 
By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 


This magnificent work, which for years has been in its department without a —' in the estimation of scholars, has lately 
undergone an extensive revision. It is now offered in a greatly spares form, embracing, besides the revision of 
the articles included in the previous issues, numerous new biographical sketches of persons who have lately become 
of sufficient prominence to merit mention. 

Illustrated Octavo. Sheep, $8.00 net; half morocco, $10.00 net. 


Chamber’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature 
NEW REVISED EDITION 


A clear and comprehensive survey of English literature from the beginning to the twentieth century. 
Contains an authentic biography of every American and English writer of note, whether poet, dramatist, novelist, or 





historian, including a portrait wherever it has been possible to secure a satisfactory likeness. 
It is the cheapest authoritative reference work of similar scope now in print. 


ted with Approved Portraits and Dra 


wings. Over 2,500 pages. Complete in three imperial octavo volumes. 


Cloth, gilt top, $iz00 net per set. 


Furness’s New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 
Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS and HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, JR. 


This edition of the works of Shakespeare. prepared by one of the foremost living Shakespearian scholars, 


everywhere with the greatest possible favor. It is 


has been received 


the most exhaustive edition of the plays of the great —— 


containing, as its name implies, a record of the notes and textual reading of all the editions that have preceded it 


Mr. Furness has also ad 
different plays. 


ded some new notes, and articles on the text, date of composition, sources of plot, etc., of the 
FIFTEEN PLAYS IN SIXTEEN VOLUMES HAVE THUS FAR BEEN ISSUED 


Royal Octavo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. $4.00 net per volume; three-quarter levant, $5.00 net per volume. 














J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE and CHAMBERS’S NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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“A Biological Classic” 


Intracellular eae by Hugo De Vries 


$3. 
‘“* Prof. Hugo De Vries’ treatise on ‘Intracellular Pangenesis’ is just published, together with his paper on ‘ Fertiliza- 
tion and Eyteliatee by Tue Oren Court Pus.iisnaine Company, Chicago. Both are (aundiated by Prof. C. 
Stuart Gager of The University of Missouri. They are the most important contribution to science of the greatest 
living botanist and it is surprising that they should not have been translated into English before.”— New York Sun. 
vag highly technical volume, of value and interest to the scientific biologist and botanist in their studies of 
theories of heredity. "Chicago Daily News. 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS BY HUGO DE VRIES 


The Mutation Theory 


( Twe Volumes ) 
Experiments and Observations on the Origin of Species in the Vegetable Kingdom 
Translators : Professor J. B. Farmer and A. D. Darbishire 
$4.00 per volume of 600 pp each 


Species and Varieties: Their Origin by Mutation 


Second Edition, thoroughly Corrected and Revised, with Portrait 
Price, postpaid, $5.00 (21s) net. xxiii + 830 pages. 8vo 


Plant Breeding 


Comments on the Experiments of Nilsson and Burbank 
Pp xv + 360. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 net ; Mailed, $1.70 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Founded in 1887 for the increase and diffusiod 4 of scientific knowledge. 
378-388 Wabash Avenue SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









































_THE OPEN COURT 
“RELIGION OF SCIENCE” LIBRARY 


CONTAINS STANDARD EDITIONS OF 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS 


IN PAPER BINDINGS SUITABLE FOR CLASS-ROOM USE 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

















CRITICAL COMMENDATIONS 
in re ae S CLAVIS PARTIAL LIST AND PRICES 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY : lad that through this 
scholarly edition Collier’s ideas ll now have the oppor- | ee om sotmes Heeb e eee eeeeeeeeeeenere = 
tunity of becoming known.’’— Prof. George H. Palmer. Hume's H Understang hog te eeeeeeeeeens ‘3S 
* Henceforth this will become the standard editioa of the Hume's Princip oo coceccococces 35 
Clavia Universalis."— Dr. Benjamin Rand. Berkeley's ag tial Orals........-..0000 "3s 
CORMELL UNIVERSITY: “It is a most useful service to Leibnitz Metaphysics ......... .............. .50 
have had the work edited and reprinted.”—Prof. J. E. Kant’s Prolegomena.......................... 50 
Creighton, St. Anselm Proslogium ....................... 50 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: “All —~ = 1% of 5 history | pay Metaphysical System ............... 40 
of philosophy have 1+ 5 to be grateful to the editor of 's Essays on Human Understanding .. .50 
this volume . . . and to publishing house which has Spinoes’s Pr 8 eee of Descartes............ 35 
brought it out in otienified but inexpensive form.”— Prof. ES bubtu6de0000000000s .% 
Arthur O. Lovejoy. Aristotle On A! m~ ka - speabesoguenesoeses = 
UNIVERSITY OF ANN ARBOR: “I have had frequent Spi: s Short ny teereeceeeoreoeres “50 
occasion to remark publicly, both in writing and lecturing, moza’ Treatise .................+++ . 
the benefits you are a upon philosophy by your Etc., Etc., Etc. 
Religion of Science Library.”"— Prof. R. M. Wenley 





THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF STANDARD WORKS OF SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGION, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Founded in 1887 by E. C, Hegeler for the increase and Diffusion of Scientific Knowledge. 
Send for Complete illustrated catalogue, 
378-388 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 
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= 4 a By LEONORA B. HALSTED 
A Victorious Life ie ak pie 
A story of a woman who has the strength and glow of 
life, life which uses all things as means to its end, growth. 


“ A story of a woman’s life almost from its beginning to the time when the end is in sight.”,— New York Times, 


‘* The story is in no sense of the word commonplace, and the interest is well sustained throughout.””— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


“ A story of an unusual life in rather an unusual manner,.’’— Chicago Daily News. 

“Tt is as unlike the plain tale characteristic of American novelists as the day differs from the night.’’— St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

“ The story is of a character that will appeal to the deep and thoughtful reader as well as the lover of light fiction. 
The possibility of the story is convincing from first to last.’"— Grand Rapids News. 

“It is a book so daring it is sure to be talked about.’’— Detroit Free Press. 

“One of the most charming heroines who have been created in years.’-— New Orleans Item. 





The 
Rose Colored World 


and Other Fantasies 


By ETHEL MARY BRODIE 
12mo, Cloth, Net, $1.25 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR BY 

H. Ricuarp Boru 
They are the most exquisite and 
finished stories yet published. All 
are brilliant, delightful, fresh, and 
vigorous, and have a charm as clear 
as a running brook. This should 
make the gift book of the year. The 
illustrations alone should make it a 
success, as well as the price. 


The 
Feet of the Years 


By JOHN DALISON HYDE 
12mo, Cloth, Net, $1.25 


The story tells of Penelope, a beauti- 
ful, passionate girl, innocent but 
trustful. The plot is intensely 
dramatic, powerful, and absorbing. 
The story has a freshness and charm 
that will catch the reader’s sym- 
pathy at once, and hold it to the 
end. A delightful, bright, and en- 
gaging novel, and one that will be 
much read and appreciated. 


The 
Romance of a Monk 


By ALIX KING 
12mo, Cloth, Net, $1.20 

The story is connected with a 
wealthy and beautiful young woman, 
who, having sonelaaa heart-whole 
for many years, is, during a tem- 
porary residence in Rome, brought 
under the influence of a Franciscan 
monk, whose course of Lenten ser- 
mons she attends and whose indif- 
ference to her beauty first piques, 
then goads her to a half pet , 
half serious resolve to win his admir- 
ation. The denouement is as striking 
as it is original, even without the 
broad interest afforded by the in- 
cidental description of Lent and 
Easter in the Eternal City. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE METROPOLITAN PRESS 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 








The Autobiography of Thomas Collier Platt “““ ‘i*s3.°""™ 
8vo, Buckram Cloth, Gilt Top; Net, $5.90; 8vo, Full Leather, Gilt Top, Net, $10.00 


If Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, made three English Kings, Thomas Collier Platt made four Presidents of 
the United States and four Governors of New York. How Platt did it is revealed in memoirs, which upon his 
death on March 6th last, he bequeathed to his “Old Guard.”’ He frankly and boldly discloses National and 
State secrets hitherto only dreamed of, except by those in the immediate confidence. 

By J. R. STAFFORD 


When Cattle Kingdom F ell With four illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, Net,$1.25 


It is a modern Western story, written with all the emotional intensity and delicate feeling which this dramatic 
| land of the West holds for the novel reader of to-day. The story overflows with love, hate, jealousy, revenge, 
and breathes the atmosphere where its people are fearless, reckless, and unconventional. It is a love story of ex- 
ceptional charm, full of moving incidents, with a hero who will surely stand high and have the sympathy of all 
who read this tale ; and the beauty and strong love of the heroine will make her beloved by all. 


B. W. DODGE & COMPANY 








PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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READY NOVEMBER 1 
Three New Volumes of the 


FAMOUS “FIRST FOLIO” EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 


Richard II, Richard III, King John 


EDITED BY CHARLOTTE PORTER 


PROFESSOR BRANDER MATTHEWS writes: 
“It is much the best edition of Shakespeare for the 
serious student now available.” 


Including above, thirty-one volumes are now ready. 
Cloth, gilt top, 75 cents per volume. Limp leather, $1.00. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 

















The Columbia University Press 


BOOKS FOR DEBATERS 





A NOTABLE NEW VOLUME IN AN 
IMPORTANT SERIES 


The Cost of our National Government 


A Study in Political Pathology 
By HENRY JONES FORD 


Professor of Politics in Princeton University. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 


IN THE SAME SERIES 


Political Problems of American Development 
By ALBERT SHAW 
Constitutional Government in the 
United States 


By WOODROW WILSON 


The Principles of Politics from the Viewpoint 


of the American Citizen 
By JEREMIAH W. JENKS 
Uniformly bound. Price, $1.50 net. 


THE MACMILLAN COPPANY, Agents 
64.66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















DEBATERS’ HANDBOOK SERIES 
Price $1.00 a Volume 


DIRECT PRIMARIES. C. E. Fanning. 140 pp. 

COMMISSION PLAN OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. E. C. 
Robbins. 168 pp. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. C. E. Fanning. 171 pp. 

INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. E. M. Phelps. 164 pp, 

ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. CC. E. Fan- 
ning. 118 pp. 

INCOME TAX. E. M. Phelps. 135 pp. 

CENTRAL BANK. E. C. Robbins. 182 pp. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. E. M. Phelps. 290 pp. 

ENLARGEMENT OF UNITED STATES NAVY. 3rd edition, 
revised and enlarged. C. E. Fanning. 138 pp. 


The most valuable material that could be found has been 
collected and reprinted entire, or the essential parts have 
been selected, thus eliminating much repetition and furnish- 
ing the investigator the main arguments on both sides of the 
question. Much of the material is from original sources, 
and is not available to the average reader or lilirary. 

Each volume contains a complete bibliography, and is 
arranged with a view to the special need of Librarians, 
High School Debating Leagues, and others who want re- 
liable information in condensed form. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 

















Notable New Crowell Publications 








The Literature of the South By Montrose J. Moses 


A thoroughgoing consideration of the position occupied by the South in American letters, involving a 
scholarly anal of the literature of the section its makers from the time of Captain John Smith to 
the present. Illustrated with 16 full-page portraits. Svo, cloth. 510 pages. $2.50 net ; by mail, $2.70. 


The Unity of Religions 


An sg discussion of ancient and modern beliefs by scholars whose views have unquestioned 
weight. Edited by J. Herman RANDALL and J. G. Sra. 


8vo, cloth. 363 pages. $2.00 net ; by mail, £2.20. 
The Durable Satisfactions of Life By Charles W. Eliot 


Advice on the attainment of true success = the former President of Harvard, one of the best-qualified 
men among living Americans to speak on the subject. 12mo, cloth. $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10. 


Seeking after God By Lyman Abbott 
Five essays in Dr. Abbott’s well-known lucid style, designed to help seekers for the peace of God. 
12mo, cloth. $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10. 

The Land of Living Men By Ralph Waldo Trine 


An interesting and stimulating book dealing with the individual and his latent powers, and with his 
relations to and powers in his community, the state, and the nation. 12mo, cloth. By mail, $1.25. 


Getting On By Orison Swett Marden 


Practical advice by the editor of “Success ’’ on the best methods of making one’s way in the world. 
12mo, cloth. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


Be Good to Yourself By Orison Swett Marden 


A new “ Inspirational Book” which is attracting much favorable notice. 
12mo, cloth. $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10. 
What is Essential ? By George A. Andrews 
A search for the elemental, the vital, the very essence of Christ’s a - 
2mo, cloth. $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10. 
The Beauty of Every Day By J. R. Miller 
This book forces home the great point of Dr. Miller’s creed, the making beautiful of our common days. 
16mo, cloth. 645 cents net ; by mail, 73 cents. 
From Passion to Peace By James Allen 


An essay along New Thought lines, by the author of ‘‘ As a Man Thinketh,” which has had such a 
vogue. 12mo, cloth. 50 cents net ; by mail, 56 cents. 


Longfellow and Other Essays By William P. Trent 
The best recent literary output of this well-known author and critic. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 net ; by mail, $1.65. 
State Socialism in New Zealand By J. E. Le Rossignol 


The results of first-hand investigations of a live topic by the head of the Economics Department at the 
University of Denver, assisted by W. D. Srewart, of Dunedi 


; 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net ; by mail, $1.65. 
Through the Year with Sousa By John Philip Sousa 


A Musicians’ Year Book, made up of selections from the versatile March King’s own writings, musical 
and literary. With portrait. 12mo, cloth. $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10. 











For Catalogue, Announcemenis, or information about special books, address 


T. ¥. CROWELL & COMPANY, 426-428 West Broadway, New York 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF WESSELS & BISSELL CO. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





JUST ISSUED 


BALZAC—A BIOGRAPHY By VRRDEROCE, LAWTON, L.A. 


An exceedingly sane and accomplished piece of work, a biography in the best sense of the term, for 
without giving too many etails it illustrates the life by the books. Particularly well 
illustrated, many of the illustrations being little known to American readers. 
8vo, cloth, 32 full-page illustrations, 388 pages, net $4.00 Postage 20 cents additional. 
Descriptive Circular upon request. 


THE SONG LORE OF IRELAND Erin's Story in Music and Verse | By REDFERN MASON 


A study of Irish songs and music from the days antedating the Christian era until the present; a 
treasury of folk-lore and r . Of interest alike to the student of Irish literature and history 


and to the musician. 8vo, cloth, 330 pages, net $2.00. Postage 20 cents additional. 
Descriptive Circular upon request. 


Two Volumes for the Lover and Student of Scott. 
HISTORY IN SCOTT’S NOVELS Literary Sketch By HON. A. S. G. CANNING 
SIR WALTER SCOTT Studied in Eight Novels By HON. A. S. G. CANNING 


Bear evidence of very close and careful study; will refresh the memory of the reader and incite to 
further study. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Each net $2.50. Postage 1¢ cents additional. 


A Delightful Volume of Travel and Description. 


AN OBERLAND CHALET By EDITH ELMER WOOD 


An interesting account of an unconventional summer spent in the Swiss Oberland, giving a very pleasant 

and accurate description of the mountaineers, their customs, and their life. 

Small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, decorative, 12 full-page illustrations in tint, boxed, net $2.00. 
Postage additional. 

















The Chicago Record-Herald 


Is the Chicago morning newspaper that reaches the 
largest number of book readers in the middle West. 
It is made for such people. Its quality, its freedom 
from sensation, its authoritative reviews, its daily 
literary department, have made it for years the 


Favorite Paper of Book Buyers 


Since the reduction of its price to one cent in Chicago 
and suburbs it has doubled its city circulation. This 
makes it more effective than ever for publishers’ ad- 
vertising. Test it and see. No change in rates as 
yet. A splendid opportunity to reach a great public. 


The Chicago Record-Herald 
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NOW _READY 


SIGURD 


A Poem 
By ARTHUR PETERSON 





Snes story of Sigurd, or Siegfried (of which the best-known 

versions are probably the old Nibelungenlied, and Wagner’s 
famous tetralogy Der Ring des Nibelungen), is one of the most 
celebrated of the world’s epics. In the following version Sigurd 
is depicted as a young Norse rover, a wanderer not only by land 
but by sea, this latter innovation seeming to lend itself quite 
naturally to the established legend. 

The action takes place about the middle of the fifth century, 
that eventful period which may be said to mark the end of the 
ancient, and the beginning of the modern world. 

The Hon. Rasmus B. ANDERSON, formerly Professor of 
Scandinavian languages in the University of Wisconsin and 
Ex. U.S. Minister to Denmark, says of this book, in a letter 
to the author: 

“The book is a gem. . . . Your language is simply brilliant 
and your metre perfect. What delightful reading! How I wish 
you would get millions of readers; for Sigurd and Brynhild are 
our ancestral hero and heroine, and every American lad and lass 
should know the story by heart. You have surely rendered 
the public a distinct service, that should not fail of eminent 
appreciation.” 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt top. Net $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 





TRADE SUPPLIED BY 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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Important New Macmillan Books 








Dr. Edwin E. Slosson’s account of 
Great American Universities 
Capitally characteristic descriptions of all of the 
principal universities of the <<, of interest to 
every uate or prospective studen 

TUlustrated, cloth, $2.50 net; he mail, $2.70. 


Clifton Johnson’s new travel book 
Highways and Byways of the 


Mountains 
pier of the best of his interesting series of rambles in 
different parts of America, just off of the beaten 
track, yet always attainable. Illustrated from 
original photographs. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


e B. Mangold’s discussion of 
Child 


roblems (Citizen's Library) 

is a scientific and comprehensive survey of the child 
problems which modern society is attempting to 
solve. Cloth, leather back, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Delos F. Wilcox’s analysis of 
Great Cities in America 


Also in the Citizen’s Library. is an essential to every 
man who has occasion to refer to any problem of 
municipal administration in America. 

Cloth, half leather, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Pres. Charles R. Van Hise’s vatuadie book 
The Conservation of Natural 
Resources in the United States 


is a compact, comprehensive statement of what the 
nation owns, and of what laws are needed to protect 
its resources. 

Fully illustrated, cloth, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.14. 


Prof. Wm. S. Davis's _ interesting book 
The Influence of Wealth in ial Rome 


is fascinating in itself and because of a striking 
similarity in some respects between present condi- 
tions and those he describes 

Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.14. 


Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul 
By T.G. TUCKER, Litt.D., is as vividly real to the 
reader as was the same author’s Life in Ancient 
Athens. Cloth, Svo, ilius., 82.50 net; by mail, $2.68. 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson’s new book 
The Building of the Church 


The book is a discussion of the art of the preacher in 
building Christian character in men, and in uniting 
men into a ee organization which shall be a 
fit working tool in the hand of God. 

Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.55. 





. “ ” 

Clara E. Laughlin’s new novel “Just Folks 
is a sympathetic story of the fortunes of a poor fam- 
ily whose members are neither social problems nor 
charity cases, but “just folks.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Mabel Osgood Wright’s sew novel 


Princess Flower Hat 

It solves no problems, preaches no fad, is simply a 
light-moving comedy of life and love with a liberal 
savor of fun. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


E. V. Lucas’s new novel Mr. Ingleside 


is something better than any ordinary novel; it is 
like sharing all the interests of modern London, 
with a set of delightful people. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 net; by mail, $1.48. 


Mr. Stephen Reynold’s Alongshore 
A drifting, leisurely sort of book which en appeal 


to every one who knows intimately the atmosphere 
alongshore. Cloth, 12mo, $1.20 net; by mail, $1.31. 


Mrs. Helen S. Wright’s Arctic book 
The Great White North 


The lure of the polar star has drawn out more bril- 
liant _ heroic deeds than any single quest of the 
— these are here gathered into a volume of 
ngularly fascinating adventures. 
Fully illustrated, cloth, $2.25 net; by mail, $2.44. 


Samuel McChord Crothers’s 
Book of Friendship 


is one of the friendly books to keep at hand to pick up 
for the resting moment. Decorated with fuli-page 
drawings. A companion to Mr. Mabie’s * ‘The Book 
of Christmas’ and Bishop Doane’s “The Book of 

Easter.” Cloth, gilt top, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Jacob A. Riis’s new book 
Hero Tales of the Far North 


A book to widen sympathy, setting beside the heroes 
whom we show to Americans of foreign birth the 
heroes which the Scandinavian offers in his turn to 
our honor and admiration. 

Cloth, illustrated, $1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. 


NEW PLAYS 
Anathema _ By Leonid Andreyev 


Author of “The Seven Who Were Hanged.” An 
allegory on broad lines of the spirit of reason facing 
the inscrutable mystery of human m 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Pietro of Siena By St hen Phillips 
Author of * Ulysses,” “ Herod,” “* The Sin of David,” 
etc., the most vailtinat and poetic play wright of mod- 
ern England. Cloth, ifmo, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 





The Religious and Ecclesiastical Correspondence of W. E. Gladstone 


Selected and arranged by D.C. LATHBURY. 
The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, 
Lord Beaconsfield 
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TWO POETS. 


When Swinburne made his famous pilgrim- 
age to Landor in Florence, he spoke of it as a 
visit from 

«“ The youngest to the eldest singer 
That England bore.” 
When we learned that death had claimed on the 
same day (October 17) both Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and Mr. William Vaughn Moody, we 
could not refrain from thinking of them, in 
paraphrase, as 
The youngest and the eldest singer 
Our country bore. 

They were just half a century apart, for the 
one was in her ninety-second year, and the other 
in his forty-second only. The one died after a 
life of the ripest achievement; the other was 
cruelly cut off, an “inheritor of unfulfilled re- 
nown,” not indeed before his genius had been 
amply declared, but before he had accomplished 
more than a small part of what the world ex- 
pected of him. The two lives offer tempting 
contrasts: woman and man, age and youth, East 
and West, past and present, the passion of a 
nation aflame with zeal for the rights of man, 
and the spectacle of the same nation, breathing 
an air grown thick and fat with avarice, brutally 
trampling upon those rights, and glossing its 
degradation with the cant phrases of a pinchbeck 
philanthropy, concealing its greed beneath the 
comfortable cloak of hypocrisy. 

We may not nowenlarge upon these contrasts, 
for the present obligation is to set forth in a 
few words the lives and characters of these two 
notable figures in our literature, one of them 
almost the sole remaining figure from the swiftly 
receding old century, the other the most import- 
ant figure in our literature of the young new 
century. Mrs. Howe was born in New York, 
but upon her marriage in 1843 removed to 
Boston, henceforth to be reckoned a New 
Englander in spirit and associations. Her life 
long devotion to philanthropic endeavor of the 
noblest sort, even more than her literary per- 
formance, made her the “ grand old woman” of 
America, —if we may call her old who was 
the end youthful in feeling, and, despite physic 
infirmity, active in all good works. Married to 
a man who had fought in the Greek war of liber- 
ation and had been Byron’s tent-mate, she gave 
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her own unstinted sympathies to all peoples 
struggling to be free, in turn to Hungarians 
and Italians and American slaves; when these 
conflicts had faded into the past, she gave her- 
self with equally unstinted devotion to the less 
spectacular causes of prison reform and woman’s 
suffrage and the peace movement. She once 
summed up her career in these modest words : 
“T have written one poem which, although composed 
in the stress and strain of civil war, is now sung South 
and North by the champions of free government. I have 
been accounted worthy to listen and to speak at the 
Boston Radical Club and at the Concord School of 
Philosophy. Lastly and chiefly I have had the honor of 
pleading for the slave when he was a slave, of helping 
to initiate the woman’s movement in many states of the 
Union, and of standing with the illustrious champions of 
justice and freedom for woman’s suffrage when to do so 
was a thankless office, involving public ridicule and 
private avoidance.” 
Perhaps there is no more significant single fact 
in her biography than that she was the only 
woman elected to membership in the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. 


Of Mrs. Howe the poet, it seems to be fated 
that she should be remembered almost solely as 
the author of a single piece. This sort of 
memory, desirable but inadequate, is hers by 
virtue of “ The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
which is undoubtedly one of the noblest lyrics 
of our Civil War. But she wrote other verse 
to the extent of several volumes, and in them 
the judicious may discover treasure-trove worthy 
to be contained in the casket that holds the one 
famous poem. She was also the author of a 
number of dramas and much miscellaneous prose, 
from her contributions to the early volumes of 
“The Atlantic Monthly,” to her “ Reminis- 
cences,”” published late in life. She came into 
contact with great numbers of people, both here 
and abroad, through her activity as a preacher 
in Unitarian pulpits and as an occupant of the 
lecture platform. Her last appearance in public 
was only a few days before her death, when 
Smith College honored her with its highest 
degree, bestowed upon her with the following 
words : 

“ Julia Ward Howe, poet and patriot, lover of letters 
and learning, advocate for over half a century, in print 
and living speech, of great causes of human liberty, 
sincere friend of all that makes for the elevation and 
enrichment of womanhood; who having in former years 
‘read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel,’ 
quickened in the nation the imperishable faith in the 
triumph of beneficent right and the ardor of sacrifice 
for its wiring; to whom now in her serene, gracious, 
and venerated age we offer felicitation and pay grateful 
homage.” 

And when the ceremony was ended, the whole 





assembly rose and sang the “Hymn,” and the 
whole affair is pleasant to think about in our 
time of mourning. 

The feeling that a noble life has been fully 
rounded out enables us to accept with something 
like equanimity the loss of such a writer as Mrs. 
Howe. But the loss of such a man as Mr. Moody 
is well-nigh intolerable. He had given us only 
ten years of creative work, and should have been 
good for twenty or thirty in addition. More- 
over, his work was of such quality that it had 
already made him the foremost figure among our 
younger poets —the most remarkable appear- 
ance in the American literature of the twentieth 
century. He alone, or almost alone, spoke in 
our time with the authentic accent of the great 
elder singers, and brought back into poetry the 
high seriousness and lofty utterance of the mas- 
ters. That such a force should cease, that such 
an inspiration should thus untimely fail, is cause 
for the most poignant regret. It is hard to 
become reconciled to an ordering of human 
affairs that frustrates such endeavor as was his, 
and dashes such hopes as were ours in the pres- 
ence of so fair a promise. 

The story of Mr. Moody’s life is briefly told. 
He was born in a small Indiana town in 1869, 
was graduated from Harvard in 1893, was for 
a time an instructor at Cambridge, and was then 
called to the University of Chicago. There he 
did active work until 1907, afterwards retain- 
ing only a nominal connection with the institu- 
tion. Happily married a little more than a 
year ago, he was soon thereafter attacked by the 
insidious malady that was to prove fatal, and 
the closing chapter of his life was a record of 
efforts and wanderings in the vain pursuit of 
health. It was a desperate fight for life, and 
it ended a fortnight ago in Colorado. 

The decade of Mr. Moody’s literary produc- 
tiveness has enriched our literature with two 
superb poems in dramatic form, “ The Masque 
of Judgment” and “ The Fire-Bringer,” with 
two prose dramas written for the actual stage, 
“The Great Divide” (at first called “The 
Sabine Woman”) and “The Faith Healer, 
and with a volume of “« Poems” that contains 
one of the noblest odes in the English language, 
and a number of lyrics that will henceforth be 
included in every “ golden treasury” of English 
poetry. To the journeyman work of literature 
he contributed an essay on Milton, introductory 
to the “ Cambridge” edition of the poet, and 
a text-book of English literature (written im 
collaboration with Mr. R. M. Lovett) for the 
use of schools. This is the sum total of Mr. 
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Moody’s work, except for a few uncollected 
periodical writings, and whatever manuscripts 
he may have left behind him. 

Of this work, the immortal part will be found 
in the verse rather than the prose. ‘‘ The Great 
Divide” made an astonishing success upon the 
stage, and is the one production by which the 
author became known to the general public. It 
is a fine play, one of the best produced in our 
time ; but a scale of absolute values must reckon 
it comparatively unimportant by the side of 
“The Masque of Judgment” and “ The Fire- 
Bringer.” These two poems were planned to 
constitute (together with an unwritten third) 
a trilogy of human destiny, and the deepest of 
our present sorrows is that he could not have 
lived to complete the work. The wonder of 
these poems is that with a mythological or fan- 
tastic framework, and with a beauty of expres- 
sion now wistful and now sublime, challenging 
comparison with the measures of Milton and 
Shelley, suggesting even in their largeness of 
conception the world-poems of “ The Divine 
Comedy” and “ Faust,” they are neither imita- 
tive studies nor antiquarian revivals, but are 
fairly throbbing with the vital issues of the 
modern consciousness. The reader who does 
not feel this to be their essential characteristic 
will peruse them in vain. No American poet, 
old or young, has penned finer lines than those 
of this apostrophe to mankind : 

“O Dreamer! O Desirer! Goer down 

Unto untravelled seas in uatried ships! 

O crusher of the unimagined grape 

On unconceivéd lips! 

O player upon a lordly instrument 

No man or god hath had in mind to invent; 
O cunning how to shape 

Effulgent Heaven and scoop out bitter Hell 
From the little shine and saltness of a tear; 
Sieger and harrier 

Beyond the moon, of thine own builded town, 
Each morning won, each eve impregnable, 
Each noon evanished sheer! ” 

For certain of the poems — such as “Glou- 
cester Moors,” “A Grey Day,” and “ At 
Assisi” — one must reserve a peculiar tender- 
ness of affection ; but the great feature of the 
volume is that “Ode in Time of Hesitation” 
which scourges as with scorpions the recreant 
America of our wanton Spanish war and our 
Philippine conquest, and our shameless repu- 
diation, by the dark deeds done a decade ago, 
of the sacred principles upon which the Republic 
was founded. In some fairer time to come, 
when we shall have rehabilitated our national 
character by what restitution and atonement 
are yet possible, when 





“ The cup of trembling shall be drainéd quite, 
Eaten the sour bread of astonishment,” 
when 
“ With ashes of the hearth shall be made white 
Our heads, and wailing shall be in the tent,” 
it will be gratifying to turn to this poem, and 
to realize that in our blackest hour genuine 
Americanism found one voice equal to the task 
of expressing all the passionate indignation 
aroused in patriotic breasts by the misstep that 
turned our faces from the shining mountain 
upon which our old ideals were set, and left us 
battening upon a pestilential moor. 








ORIGINALITY IN LITERATURE. 


James Payn, the novelist, teld the story of an 
old English scholar who insisted that all modern 
literature was contained in Pindar. “ What!” asked 
Mr. Payn, “ you don’t mean to say that Browning’s 
‘Ring and the Book,’ is in Pindar?” “Yes,” said 
the scholar, “in the highest and truest sense; the 
‘ Ring and the Book’ is implicit in Pindar.” 

Without going as far as this, it may be asserted 
that real originality is a very rare bird. It is not 
a question of the invention or discovery of new 
material. The first part of “Faust” is a patchwork 
of plagiarisms. Almost everything in it is begged, 
borrowed, or stolen from various sources. Yet it is 
the most original master-work of modern times. 
Nor is originality a question of who wrote the first 
play or novel, or who heralded romanticism or 
realism. There have probably always been plays 
and novels; the ancients had their romanticists and 
realists. Aischylus was banished from Athens as 
a revolutionary, as irreverent to the gods; and wise 
heads wagged over Euripides’ new notions and his 
break with tradition. Aristophanes and Plautus 
and Petronius plunged as deep into realism as any 
modern. 

Nor is this thing originality a matter of literary 
superiority or inferiority. Many writers are great 
who are not original, and others have a kind of 
originality who are doubtful in their greatness. 
Milton and Keats and Tennyson are in the first 
class, and Blake and Browning in the second. 
Gray and Arnold and FitzGerald can hardly be 
called original poets at all; but how great they are! 

Nor does the advocacy of isms and causes and 
movements, all warranted brand-new by their 
makers, constitute originality. Pretty much all that 
can affect mankind has been threshed out again and 
again. There have been Schillers and Shelleys in 
every age. “ I have known twenty leaders of revolt,” 
says the old Cardinal in Browning’s play. Nor do 
new views of morality, pronouncements of independ- 
ence, make for originality. Moses may break the 
tablets of the law, but they always come together 
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again, —as Milton’s angels, divided by sword or | 


cannon shot, reunite. 

Not even temperament and personality, and the 
manner of looking at things and the style and way 
of work arising from them, are sure breeders of 
originality, though they come nearest of all to being 
so. Human nature is cast in types, and it is doubt- 
ful if there are as many distinct varieties as there 
are letters of the alphabet. Of course, as there are 
no two leaves in a forest exactly alike, there are 
minor differences in men and women; and it is to 
these that literature owes its variety and inexhaust- 
ibleness. But they are hardly distinct enough to 
constitute complete originality. Milton reproduced 
Eschylus and Dante; Goethe repeats Menander 
and Horace and Hafiz. 

The truest originality is perhaps what is called in 
biology a sport — a variativa by which life develops 
in an unexpected direction. Or it is as if a new 
and powerful element were suddenly introduced into 
the world, making all the other elements change 
their relations, producing strange and spectacular 
reactions. In literature it produces something which 
is not in Pindar, something which, while not greater 
than the stock work of the world, is novel and charm- 
ing, and possesses a power to compel men to follow 
after it. Of this kind of originality it seems to me 
there are three great examples in English literature : 
the Shakespearian comedy, Sterne’s “Tristram 
Shandy,” and Coleridge’s best poems, the four 
great pieces on which his fame rests. There are, 
of course, many other lesser exhibitions of this 
quality — Burns’s and Shelley’s poetry, the essays 
of Hazlitt, the Bronté novels, to name afew. None 
of these, however, are as unique and powerful in 
their action as those I have first named. 

In tragedy, in tragic poetry, Shakespeare must 
take his chances with a half-dozen other poets. He 
is certainly not greater here than the author of the 
Book of Job, or Homer, or Aschylus, or Dante. 
He does the same kind of work that these do, in 
much the same way, and to the same effect. And 
this kind of work is doubtless the most important 
that man has ever done. An attempt has been 
made recently in America to displace these master 
minds of the world — whose works include ethics 
as they include all other human interests — in favor 
of the professed moralists and ethical writers. This 
is very much as if we should thrust aside the great 
painters —the Angelos, the Titians, the Rembrandts, 
who have painted us the picture of all life—and 
set up in their places the industrious artisans who 
have drawn us our maps 

Even in “ Hamlet,” where Shakespeare’s tragedy 
seems most novel, and in which his influence has 
been so great as almost to shadow the modern 
world, he has been anticipated. Prometheus and 
Orestes are ancient prototypes of that character, and 
perhaps Don Quixote has carried it to a higher power. 

But Shakespeare’s comedies are things apart. 
In them a dreamer is either looking forward with 
eager eyes, over-estimating the beauty and splendor 





and goodness of the world, or else he has retired 
in disenchanted disgust into the fortress of his own 
soul which he furnishes with visions to console him 
for the disappointments of outward fate. In either 
case he has produced a new world, an orb within 
the earth. Only in the Nausicaa scenes in Homer, 
or in Kalidasa’s Shakuntala, had there been a touch 
of the same creation. “The Tempest,” “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” “Twelfth Night,” “As You 
Like It,” “Merchant of Venice,” “Much Ado 
about Nothing,” “Cymbeline,” “The Winter's 
Tale,” — what is there in all literature to com 
with this complete and perfect world of ideal beauty 
and magnificence? 

The effect of this magical creation has been over- 
whelming. Poets and novelists in crowds have 
followed the shining Shakespearian track. Scott, 
who decanted Shakespeare into his own bottles, 
Goethe, Hugo in his plays, Musset, Tennyson, — 
how much of all that is distinguished and delightful 
in modern literature bears the impress of Shake- 
speare’s work. In particular, the latter may almost 
be said to have created woman, —or, rather, he 
interposed between the eyes of men and the real, 
faulty, though still interesting creature, the splendid 
or poignant visions of his perfect mates of men. 
And ever since, men have been falling in love with 
his creations or those propagated by his followers 
by cuttings from the plays. Women know very well 
that there is no such being as the Shakespearian 
woman. The girls of Jane Austen are the keenest 
and cleverest satire on their sex. 

Sterne’s originality certainly does not exist in 
his materials. The germ idea of his work comes 
from the Martinus Scriblerus of Pope, Swift, and 
Arbuthnot. The two central characters have more 
than a reflection of Don Quixote and his Squire. 
Sterne imitated Rabelais and other French humorists. 
Yet when all was done the work was revealed as 
startlingly original. It almost deserves Mark 
Pattison’s praise of it as the most perfect piece of 
pure humor in the world. Its effect in English 
literature has been diffusive rather than concen- 
trated. Most later humorists have had a Shandean 
touch ; but few have been full initiates. The author 
of “The Bible in Spain” and our own Godfrey 
Leland are of the number. Carlyle, however, con- 
centrates and reinforces his master. “Sartor 
Resartus,” which shook the world two generations 
ago, is Sterne to the backbone. Bulwer trans- 
mogrified “ Tristram” into a conventional but still 
excellent novel. In Germany, Sterne’s influence has 
been deeper. Goethe unquestionably felt it power- 
fully. Jean Paul is a very German Sterne. And 
Heine, both in prose and verse, is Sterne tricked 
out for pantomime and setting off rockets with both 
hands. To the French, Sterne has always been 
sort of religion, though they have leaned to the 
apocrypha of “The Sentimental Journey” rather 
than to the true canonical books. More recently, 
Flaubert, in his last and perhaps greatest work, and 
M. Anatole France, have disclosed the real Sterne. 
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Coleridge’s poetry is the most absolutely original 


thing in English literature. Shakespeare in his 
comedy took his raw materials from Lodge and 
Greene and Lyly, and from the Italian novelists. 
But except some hints from old English ballads, or 
from German works on Demonology and Witch- 
eraft, Coleridge’s great pieces —‘‘The Ancient 
Mariner,” “ Christabel,” “ Kubla Khan,” and “Gen- 
evieve” — are without parentage, celestial estrays, 
as it were, descended in a dream. In conception, 
tone, phrase, music, they are flawless. Language 
obtains in them to a simple perfection beyond the 
reach of conscious art. That they have nothing to 
do with life as it is lived, that they are further 
removed from the world of prose than even Shake- 
speare’s comedy, is no fault, rather it makes them 
full examples of what we dimly discern to be ideal 


try. 

And the influence of these poems has been com- 
mensurate with their worth. Before “Christabel” 
was published, it was imitated by Scott, Byron, and 
Shelley. A good part of Keats is pure Coleridge. 
“La Belle Dame Sans Merci” is almost as good as 
“ Genevieve,” but it is palpably an imitation. The 
fragment of “The Eve of St. Mark” is a milder 
“ Christabel.” “The Eve of St. Agnes ” is drenched 
with Coleridge’s glamor and color. Keats is indeed 
the unrivalled mocking-bird of literature. He could 
take anyone’s note — Shakespeare’s, Milton’s, Dry- 
den’s, Collins’s, Chatterton’s —and return it back 
with the truest ring, yet embellished with variations 
which make the strain his own. 

More recently, Tennyson, Poe, Rossetti, and many 
others, have continued the Coleridgean tradition. 
As a long-time champion of Poe, I will not be sus- 
pected of depreciating his originality. In comparison 
with other American writers, or even his English 
contemporaries, he is an explorer and a discoverer. 
But his relations to Coleridge are those of a pupil to 
a master. He is more vigorous and versatile. He 
left fifty masterpieces where Coleridge left but four. 
He is more profound in his appeal to human passions 
and emotions — more Aschylean in his handling. 
But the fact remains that his work is inconceivable 
without the previous existence of that of Coleridge, 
and he never quite matched his teacher in loveliness, 
magic, or thrilling awe. 

It is obvious, I think, that originality is not a 
prime literary requisite. Everything is in Pindar 
which is really necessary for us, — love of the gods, 
of country and of home, heroism, disdain of death 
or meanness, activity of mind and body. The great 
and permanent works of mankind are too true to 
be very new. Everything over is in the nature of 
a luxury: something outside of our staple diet. 
We do not boast of having soup and roast beef and 
bread for dinner, though there is nothing better; 
if we get terrapin and ptarmigan and rare Madeira 
we may be betrayed into enthusiasm. 

The writer who has this gift of originality is 
more followed than any other. He bears a branch 
of holly in his hands which draws the crowd 












after him, which presses near him to discern his 
secret. It is really not truth that he deals in, but 
enchantment. 


“ Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 


CHARLES LEONARD Moore. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE DISPERSAL OF A GREAT LIBRARY will occur 
in February next, when the collection of the late 
Robert Hoe will be sold by the Anderson Auction 
Company in New York City. The Hoe library is 
said to be not only the largest private library in 
existence, but probably the largest and most valu- 
able ever collected by a private citizen. Its estimated 
value is $1,500,000. Robert Hoe was born in New 
York in 1839, and lived to the age of seventy, dying 
last year in London after a long and successful 
business career as a printing-press manufacturer and 
inventor. When only nineteen years of age he be- 
came interested in the history and development of 
printing, and at that early age began to buy books 
on the subject, constantly improving his library by 
substituting better copies than those already in his 
possession. Shortly before his death Mr. Hoe issued 
the final volume of his Library Catalogue. This is 
now complete in fifteen octavo volumes, and de- 
scribes 6,993 titles of English literature; 6,574 
titles of books printed in foreign languages, includ- 
ing his marvellous collection of Incunabula, crowned 
by a copy of that great treasure, the first book 
printed with movable types, the Bible on vellum, 
issued from Gutenberg’s press at Moguntia be- 
tween 1450 and 1455; also a list of Books of 
Emblems of 463 titles. The collection includes the 
finest copy in existence of Higden’s “Polychronicon,” 
printed by Caxton in 1482, a perfect copy of 
Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur” in the Caxton edition of 
1485, and Gower’s “Confessio Amantis” of 1483. 
There arealso many examples of the earliest presses 
of Germany, Italy, France, and England, Books of 
Hours, Aldines and Elzevirs, thousands of volumes 
devoted to the literature of France, many examples 
of early English literature, particularly of the Eliza- 
bethan period, including Shakespeare folios, the 
splendid Chaucer Collection, the Kilmarnock Burns 
with an inserted letter, Queen Elizabeth’s own copy 
of the Prayer Book, such rare Americana as all 
three Latin editions of Columbus’s first letter, all 
printed in 1493, Denton’s New York (1670) in 
perfect condition uncut, Eden’s “ Decades,” and a 
little pamphlet of four leaves from the press of 
Stephen Daye “in Cambridge in New England ” of 
the “Proceedings betwixt the English and the 
Narrowgansets ” (1645). At the time of his death 
Mr. Hoe was preparing a catalogue of his illumin- 
ated and other manuscripts on vellum and paper, of 
which he has over 130 single titles, the most im- 
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portant of which is doubtless an English manuscript 
of the fifteenth century called “The Pembroke 
Hours,” written for William Herbert, first Earl of 
Pembroke, about 1440. 


THE ADVENT OF THE COLLEGE-BRED JOURNALIST 
was hailed with scoffs and jeers in certain quarters, 
and with applause in others. Professor Frank W. 
Scott, in charge of the courses leading to journalism 
at the University of Illinois, has some interesting 
things to say about “College Training for Jour- 
nalism” in a late number of “The Independent.” 
“Twenty-five or thirty years ago,” he writes, “a 
college training was a handicap to the young man 
applying for a job as reporter. A Yale graduate, 
now the oldest reporter on a great Chicago daily, 
secured his present job, he asserts, only by conceal- 
ing the blot on his educational ’scutcheon. He was 
the only college man in the reporters’ room then ; 
now there are but two in the room who are not col- 
lege men, and neither of those is the city editor.” 
Encouraging has been the recent growth of “ intel- 
ligent public interest in the press as an institution. 
Journalism has long been a profession that everyone 
out of it could improve if he were in it, and every- 
one in it could improve if he did not have to stay in 
it.” It has been not inaptly said that the chief use 
of a college education in general is to prove to the 
college man how short a distance his academic 
training will carry him in the great outside world. 
Probably even the best of schools of journalism turn 
out graduates who will learn, with the sadness that 
often accompanies an access of wisdom, that they 
do not yet “know it all,” or even the quarter part 
of it. a list 

THE PARTNERSHIP NOVEL, or work of fiction exe- 
cuted by two collaborating writers, such as Mr. and 
Mrs. Egerton Castle and Mr. and Mrs. C. N. 
Williamson are now abundantly producing, and 
such as Messrs. Besant and Rice and Messrs. Erck- 
mann and Chatrian used to favor us with, must 
always seem to some readers less satisfying, less 
“convincing,” than the work of literary art con- 
ceived by one mind in a moment of inspiration, and 
finished by one hand ere the flush of that first 
enthusiasm has faded from the cheek. The appear- 
ance of two authors’ names on a novel’s title-page 
is a virtual confession that the plot has been labor- 
iously pieced together by two workmen in consul- 
tation, that each chapter has been deliberately as- 
signed to this or that one of the literary firm, that 
the fate of each character has been wordily dis- 
cussed and finally determined, and that after the 
patchwork has at last been completed a finishing 
hand has had to go over it all to pull out the bast- 
ing threads and fell the seams. Such work must 
lack unity and homogeneity. What lover of Steven- 
son has ever thoroughly enjoyed the stories he wrote 
in collaboration with his stepson? A recent literary 
letter from London suggests that an interesting book 
might be written about literary partnerships. An 
instructive inquiry might indeed be made into the 





comparative success of one-author and two-author 
novels. Is there a single first-rate novel of double 
authorship? re 

THE SEASON’S PROSPECTS IN THE BOOK BUSINESS 
interest others beside booksellers. Promise of a 
brisk demand for good reading is always a gratify- 
ing indication that the cause of civilization is not a 
losing one ; and it is pleasant to learn from London, 
the great centre of trade for books printed in our 
language, as well as for some other commodities, 
that there is every likelihood of a record-breaking 
season in the production and dispensing of literature. 
At any rate, publishers’ autumn announcements were 
never superior in quantity, while as to quality they 
certainly inspire hope of many good things to be 
forthcoming. So much in the way of supply implies 
confidence in the demand. “A market for products 
is products in market,” as that famous political 
economist and free-trader, Professor Perry of 


’ Williams College, used to teach his classes. That 


purchasers will not be lacking when the goods are 
displayed, is to be hoped, and, for certain reasons, to 
be predicted. Our material prosperity leaves not 
a very great deal to be desired — at least among 
the book-reading classes; and after the inevitable 
Christmas purchases of jewelry and motor-cars and 
similar toys and knickknacks have been made, there 
ought to be a handsome surplus left for the things 
of the intellectual life— including, first and fore- 
most, books and plenty of them. 


SPECIALIZING IN LIBRARIES is very sure to in- 
crease with the increasing spread of printed matter 
over all departments of human interest and activity. 
The professions and the trades have each its con- 
siderable and ever-growing volume of technical lit- 
erature, and the time will come, if it be not already 
here, when few libraries for the general public can 
undertake to meet the demand for books and peri- 
odicals of this special character. This matter, in 
some of its bearings at least, will come under dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the Special Libraries 
Association to be held in the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce on the 11th of November. Other sub- 
jects announced for treatment by various speakers 
are, “ The Chamber of Commerce Library and the 
Facilities it Affords,” “The Statistical Department 
of the Boston Public Library and What it Offers 
the Business Man,” “The Earning Power of 
Libraries,” and the question of Boston’s need of a 
business and professional men’s branch to its public 
library. Various special and business libraries in 
Boston will be visited by the attending members 
between the afternoon and the evening sessions. 


RAW MATERIAL FOR ROMANCE presents itself on 
every side to the eye trained in discovering it. A 
choice bit of such material, containing fine poss!- 
bilities for the novelist or the playwright, is now 
waiting to be converted into the finished product. 
A few weeks ago there was married in Washington 
a couple who separated within an hour of their nup- 
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tials, presumably intending never to meet again. 
Miss Eugenie Sauer, of Vienna, found herself heiress 
to a fortune left her by an old uncle in her native 
land, but with a strange proviso attached to the 
legacy. Only by becoming a wife within forty-eight 
hours of receiving word of her inheritance could she 
hope to become its actual possessor. Being without 
any particular matrimonial intentions, the thrifty 
heiress advertised for a temporary husband, offering 
two hundred dollars for his services at the altar in 
the capacity of a bridegroom, and stipulating that 
he should desert her immediately after the wedding. 
A man (if such he be worthy of being called) was 
selected from the large number of those who an- 
swered the advertisement, and as soon as the mock 
marriage was performed he abandoned the woman 
whom he had just promised to love and cherish until 
death should part the two. But as he had previously 
promised to break this latter promise, possibly a 
casuist could make out something of a case in his 
defense, and also in hers. At any rate, here is ma- 
terial for a new romance under the old title, “ Maid, 
Wife, or Widow?” 


THE GROWING MARKET FOR READING-MATTER— 
one need not call it all literature—ought to be encour- 
aging to the large class of those who earn their liv- 
ing by plying the pen or pounding the type-writer. 
Note the new and cheap illustrated magazines con- 
tinually springing into being; and although many 
of them soon subside again into non-being, the total 
result is an astonishing increase in the number of 
periodicals clamoring, not so very unsuccessfully, 
for popular patronage. The modern news-stand, 
with its polychromatic display of interest-compelling 
magazines, is a very different thing from the news- 
stand of fifty or even twenty-five years ago. And 
material, more or less literary, has to be found to 
fill all these competing publications, which have 
learned to rely with considerable confidence on the 
pecuniary support of the advertiser to keep them- 
selves afloat. By a beautiful interplay of differing 
interests, the safety-razor and the cigarette help to 
circulate the poem and the love-story; and while 
commerce thus generously subsidizes dubious liter- 
ature, an additional subsidy is granted by the gov- 
ernment in the cheap rates of postage for all period- 
icals, circulating between Maine and California, 
between Canada and Mexico, and even to the dis- 
tant islands of the East. It is no wonder that 
foreigners envy us our vast literary market. 


Tue first number of a new monthly periodical called 


“The Crisis,” planned as an o of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
will appear from New York early this month. The 
_— will be edited by Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du- 
and associated with him in the conduct of the 
magazine will be the following persons: Mr. Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Mr. Charles Edward Russell, Dr. 
Kelley Miller, Mr. G. Max Barber, Mrs. Dunlop 
Maclean, and Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE “JOURNALIZED SHORT STORY” AGAIN. 
(To the Editor of Tar D1At.) 

Perhaps “journalized ” is as convenient a label as any 
for ticketing the brand of short fiction which fills the 
pages of American periodicals and evidently harrows 
the soul of your correspondent in your issue of October 1. 
My own soul, it seems, — or at least that portion of it 
which is concerned with its inheritance of letters, — is 
made of less friable stuff; for not a scratch mars its 
cheerful surface, despite the fact that I agree with him 
in regarding the bulk of the short stories published to- 
day as wholly undistinguished. 

Undistinguished: is n’t that a word which goes to the 
root of the matter? For, after all, the trouble is con- 
stitutional rather than local. A story, long or short, 
may be as sensational as you please, may fairly drip 
with smeared-on color, or be a hurly-burly of incident, 
to the exclusion of characterization and atmosphere, and 
still hold a kernel of literary (which in the end means 
only lasting) worth. Dumas, Dickens, Kipling, Field- 
ing, Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins,—there’s a plentiful 
array of men whose personal attractiveness makes their 
faults seem of small account. But when a story has no 
personality at all, is simply one more yard cut off the bolt 
and hemmed (a fair description of our current fiction), 
its fate is sealed, whether or no it violate the canons. 

But why get excited over that ? The mass of all the 
stuff that blackened good white paper since What-ever- 
his-name-was stumbled on the seductive art of printing, 
has been equally undistinguished. Shall we therefore 
devote ourselves to lamenting the artistic sterility of 
our times? What a set of lamentful Jeremiahs that 
would make of us! 

And why blame the good newspaper men who have 
gone to making magazines? To be sure, they also make 
a wider market than ever was before for the stuff we are 
talking of. But what is the connection between them 
and the dearth of literature? Literature has never been 
dependent on magazines to get itself printed. It always 
manages to stagger through to the light somehow, and 
soon or late people learn of it. So, if a man comes in 
our day with something really worth while to say and 
the everlasting knack of saying it, he’ll manage to get 
it out without help or hindrance of all the editors 
between here and the ultimate bourne of editors. That 
will be literature. 

And while we are waiting for him —if we have 
nothing else to do—surely we may amuse ourselves 
with ing rattling good yarns; and no one, so far as 
I can see, be the worse for it, while publisher and 
writer will be the better off by our dimes. 

That, dear Mr. Editor, is my feeling about the 
condition of which your correspondent speaks. I wish 
I had leisure and you had patience for a little closer 
analysis of his position. For he seems to me to 
exhibit both the excellences and the defects of the 
academic spirit,—an admirable keeper of what is already 
proved to be good, but a somewhat stolid listener to 
unidentified applicants for approval, tending to judge 
them by very rigid standards. Witness the hushed 
tones in which he speaks of certain stuff as “literary ”; 
the placid assurance with which he sets down the writ- 
ing of short narrative as “an art which should be deli- 
cate and graceful, though strong” (how Meredith would 
have snapped a phrase and a notion like that at the end 
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of his whip-lash !), and his assumption that things liter- 
ary and things journalistic can be sharpiy set apart by 
the mere act of defining them. As if Homer were not, 
in purpose at least, as much war-correspondent as poet ! 
RowLanp THOMAS. 
Sunnyslope, Millbrook, Mass., October 22, 1910. 


MAKING HISTORY INTERESTING. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dit.) 

To the pleading of Dr. Crothers and Professor Trent 
that “ History should be interesting,” Professor Charles 
Woodward Hutson adds, in Tue Dra for October 1, 
the advice that modern students of history should go 
back for their model to Macaulay, whose vastness of 
knowledge was happily combined with a wonderful 
style and with the ability to give us “a sense of con- 
tinuity that assures us of our being a part of the Divine 
Plan.” Incidentally, Professor Hutson takes a shot at 
our modern doctors’ theses, and the misguided unfortu- 
nates who perpetrate them. 

In the minds of those who present this point of view 
there seems to us to lie a serious misapprehension. The 
men of letters seem to have a lurking suspicion that the 
historical workers have formed a Union for the Promo- 
tion of Uninteresting English. This is really not the 
ease: we do not know of a single uninteresting writer 
of history who would not like to write as Macaulay 
wrote, if he could. But, unfortunately, this is not a 
matter of will, but a matter of genius; and if the younger 
generation of American students of history were to try 
literally to copy Macaulay’s style, the result would be 
the same as that which Professor Hutson tells of in the 
case of imitators who immediately succeeded the mas- 
ter, who “made that facile, forcible, uncompromising 
style a disgust to many.” 

Leaving out the question of personal endowments, 
however, we agree with Professor Hutson that much 
historical work is expressed in unnecessarily bad English. 
But does this indictment lie against writers of history 
only? or is the criticism to be applied to all forms of 
what may be called learned writing? In this matter of 
style, are doctors’ theses in English much superior to 
those in history? We have heard of one, at least, 
accepted by a leading university, which is nothing more 
or less than a catalogue of books; a compilation which 
does not give much opportunity for the divine style of 
Macaulay. So perhaps it is the doctoral dissertation, 
and not history, that is at fault. If this is so, is it a 
necessary evil ? 

The fact that some theses are much better written 
than others, and that the dissertations of the French, 
for example, show a commendable degree of form with- 
out deficiencies in scholarship, would seem to afford 
room for the hope that, with better school and college 
instruction in English, the careless and inaccurate writing 
of the average graduate student may improve. But we 
doubt whether even a great improvement in this respect 
would meet the criticisms of Professor Hutson and those 
who share his views. They have a grievance against 
the modern-trained student of history which goes deeper 
than mere split infinitives or incorrect paragraphing. 
The fundamental difference in view-point may, we 
think, be expressed somewhat as follows: 

Our critics insist upon regarding the doctor’s disser- 
tation as something which, intending to be literature, 
fails through negligence and lack of literary ideals. 
The historical students, however, would reply to the 








effect that the doctor’s dissertation makes no claim to 
be literature. It is not written for public consumption. 
It is printed and published (or ought to be) that its con- 
tents may not escape the criticism, not of men-of-letters, 
but of experts in the field which the thesis covers. 
Except for the needs of these specialists, the whole 
importance of the thesis lies not in its interest to those 
who read it, but in what has gone before, in the produc- 
tion of it. It should stand as witness of the fact that, 
for at least once in his life, the student has left the 
beaten track and worked in the fields with the raw stuff. 
He is very fortunate indeed if he succeeds in making 
some important contribution to knowledge; but success 
in this respect is not the raison d’étre of his work. It is 
not the result, but the methods, not the gift to the world, 
but the discipline of the man, which is the end in view. 

Having given utterance to this literary heterodoxy, 
we are glad to revise the statement somewhat. It is 
neither desirable nor necessary that a man should spend 
his life in writing dissertations; the production of theses 
is not all the work of historical students. The scientific 
method once established (our apologies to Professor 
Hutson for the use of the term !) the writer of History 
should not forget the art of literature. The implication 
of Professor Hutson and others is not, we think, quite 
fair. Macaulays, like other great artists, are not born 
every day. But here in the United States at the pre- 
sent time the feeling that attention to form is necessary 
to good work is on the increase; and not only in the 
larger histories like those of Channing or Rhodes, but 
in single volumes like some in the “ American Nation” 
series, there is much historical writing that is as good 
literature as any other American prose. If this is so, 
surely it will be better to let our history writing pursue 
its own native development, without a forced return to 
the methods of that master of literature to whose his- 
torical work, magnificent as it is, the beginner must be 
directed with words of warning. It is true, as Professor 
Hutson remarks, that no man can escape the influence 
of his own bias or attain absolute impartiality. But he 
ean wish to do so, and learn how to approximate to this 
end. To accomplish this is the effort of the “ scientific” 
student of history. He strives to make his work inter- 
esting if possible,— but at all events to tell the truth. 

St. Grorer L. Sroussat. 

University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., Oct. 19, 1910. 

THE RETURN TO MACAULAY. 
(To the Editor of Tar D1At.) 

By all means let us have a return to the “spirit and 
methods of Macaulay,”— provided that the aspiring his- 
torian has also the equipment and genius of Macaulay. 
But that the earnest, truth-seeking historian of to-day 
should withhold his pen until so skilled in “variety of 
statement,” “art in emphasis,” “illuminating allusive- 
ness,” ete., as to make his history “more entertaining 
than most novels,” would be to defer indefinitely the 
exposition of much important historic truth. And, indeed, 
modern historical writing is not all deadly; much of it 
is both readable and scholarly. Present-day investiga- 
tors doubtless envy the fluency and eloquence of the 
great poet and essayist; yet truth and accuracy must 
come first with real lovers of history. Absolute impar- 
tiality may not be possible, since no historian can wkolly 
escape his environment; but it can be honestly aimed at 
and conscious partisanship avoided. 

Ernram Dovetass ADAMS. 

Stanford University, California, October 20, 1910. 
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Che Hew Books. 


AN ILLUSTRIOUS FANATIC.* 





It is a rare gift to be able duly to appreciate 
the fanatic. The sober thinker can never adopt 
his methods in practice or approve them in 
theory, however noble and useful the end in 
view may have been. Absorbed in his ruling 
purpose, the fanatic’either has never developed 
the power of logical reasoning or has thrust it 
aside as an encumbrance upon his freedom of 
action. His moral and intellectual compass thus 
out of sight, it is not strange that in his efforts 
to get at his goal at any cost he is occasionally 
found in paths which, to the observer who does 
not thoroughly understand him, seem to classify 
him with the fool or the knave. Either as one 
or both, John Brown, the anti-slavery fanatic, 
was honestly regarded by hundreds of thousands 
of his fellow-citizens, when the Harper’s Ferry 
catastrophe brought his career so vividly into 
the consciousness of the American people in the 
autumn of 1859. And at the expiration of 
fifty years one will not go far to find critics who 
still refuse to assign to John Brown any posi- 
tion of utility or honor in the great work of 
redeeming America from the crime of human 
slavery. In 1859,opinion was so generally adverse 
that James Russell Lowell, as editor of “ The 
Atlantic,” felt obliged to write to Colonel 
Higginson, ‘ Editorially I am a little afraid of 
Brown, and Tickner would be more so.” The 
Civil War, of course, turned many to the side 
of Brown from motives of passionate partisan- 
ship for anything aimed against the tyranny of 
slavery, and led some to a really sympathetic 
comprehension of his true position. We take 
the following paragraph from an address of 
George William Curtis, delivered more than fifty 
times, and to large and sympathetic audiences, 
during 1864 and 1865: 


“The two most illustrious fanatics in our history 
were John C. Calhoun and old John Brown. They re- 
presented the inevitable tendencies of American civili- 
zation. One died in his bed, honored and deplored as 
& great statesman. The other was hung upon a gallows, 
derided as a fanatic. The statesman struggles with his 
last strength to keep millions of human beings degraded. 
The felon stoops beneath the gallows, and, tenderly 
lifting a child of the degraded race, kisses her in the 

winter sun. Peace! Peace! History and the 
human heart will judge between them. Both their 
bodies lie mouldering in the grave; whose soul is 
marching on? It was the fanaticism of abolitionism 

*Joun Brown. A Biography Fifty Years After. By 


Oswald Garrison Villard, A.M., Litt.D. Dlustrated. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 








that has saved this country from the fanaticism of 
slavery. It was fire fighting fire. And the fire of 
heaven is prevailing over that of hell.” (Orations and 
Addresses, Vol. I., p. 146.) 

Some, however, were carried so far by the 
sympathetic swing of the pendulum as to make 
it impossible for them to admit the truth of 
certain facts in Brown’s anti-slavery career 
which are absolutely necessary to any final 
estimate of his character and work. And as 
public opinion in the North has been largely 
colored by some of these very men, there was 
a real need for such a re-hearing of the entire 
ease as this thoroughgoing biography by Mr. 
Villard has made available to every reading 
man. To come at once to the important char- 
acteristic of the author’s work, he presents and 
accepts satisfactory evidence that Brown was 
directly and knowingly responsible for the 
notorious murders on Pottawatomie Creek, in 
Kansas, on the night of May 24-25, 1856; 
that he intentionally made statements of such a 
nature as to lead his friends to disbelieve and 
deny that responsibility, thus misleading public 
opinion ; that he sanctioned and aided in the 
carrying off of horses and other private property 
belonging to pro-slavery men, in Kansas and 
Missouri, under such circumstances and in such 
a manner that his action must be branded as 
indefensible under any consistent code of moral 
principles; that in private business relations he 
was occasionally lacking in that frankness and 
straightforwardness usually considered essential 
to any high standard of honor; and that he 
showed a surprising lack of ordinary judgment 
as to the relation of means to end in many of 
his enterprises, and preéminently so in the 
Harper’s Ferry affair, which brought his earthly 
career to such a tragic termination. And yet, 
with all these forbidding facts duly accepted 
and estimated at their full weight, Mr. Villard 
sees and convinces the reader that the real John 
Brown was neither knave nor fool, but one of 
the great moral forces of human history, always 
consciously striving for a great moral end, even 
in those misguided actions that tended to deprive 
the anti-slavery cause of moral advantage which 
it might otherwise have possessed. To have 
brought out the real greatness of Brown, with 
no attempt at evasion or denial of such facts in 
his life as sound moral judgment must inevitably 
condemn, is an achievement for the successful 
accomplishment of which the author deserves 
the highest credit. Great moral harm has been 
done, and is being done to-day, by the too easy 


assumption that deeds which nobody would 
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excuse in an ordinary man are allowable when 
done by one who can impress himself upon the 
imagination as acting under some great moral 
impulse. The value of such a book as Mr. 
Villard has written is that it brings the reader 
down to a realization of the inconsistencies and 
contradictions which may mar the work even of 
the most single-minded laborer for the righting 
of any great wrong, and impresses upon him the 
crying need that trained intelligence and moral 
fervor shall go hand in hand in the amelioration 
of untoward conditions of human existence. 

We must commend also the unflagging zeal 
in the search for materials which has character- 
ized the preparation of this biography. Not 
only have all available written sources been 
studied, but the country has been traversed from 
Atlantic to Pacific, either by the author himself 
or by others working under his direction and 
at his expense, in order to secure personal inter- 
views with Brown’s still living relatives and 
associates and get whatever light they might be 
able to throw upon his character and career. 
How important it was that this should be done 
without further delay, is evident from the fact 
that the present writer has incidentally noticed 
newspaper accounts of the death of several of 
these witnesses within the short interval since 
Mr. Villard’s book went to the press. The 
desire and need for a copious presentation of 
facts, especially upon such controverted points 
as the murders on the Pottawatomie, stood 
somewhat in the way of the most attractive 
literary presentation ; and yet no serious defect 
on that score can be alleged against the volume. 
Mr. Villard’s English is always clear and effec- 
tive,— eloquent when the subject-matter is of a 
nature to inspire and justify eloquence, as in 
various parts of the last three chapters, in which 
the noble dignity of Brown after his capture, 
and the solemn scene of his execution, are finely 
portrayed. If Brown’s specific purposes had 
been hindered or brought to naught all along 
the way by the want of insight, the gift of clear 
vision was surely bestowed upon him in double 
measure at the end. As the blow of a hatchet 
in the sheriff’s hand left his body dangling in 
the air, the stillness was broken by the voice of 
Colonel Preston, solemnly declaring, “ So perish 
all such enemies of Virginia! All such enemies 
of the Union! All such foes of the human 
race!” As Mr. Villard tells us: 


“It was said, without a shade of animosity, without | 
a note of exultation; but the blind man was not he who | 


swung from the rope above. For his eyes had seen, 


long before his light had failed, the coming of the blue- of John Brown. 


clad masses of the North who were to make a mockery 








of Colonel Preston’s words and strike down the destroy- 
ing tyranny of slavery, to free Virginia from the most 
hateful vf self-imposed bonds. As the troops now 
solemnly tramped away, with all decorum and without 
any demonstrations, in far-off Albany they were firing 
one hundred guns as the dirge of the martyr. And 
meanwhile, John Brown’s soul was marching on, and 
all in the North who had a conscience and a heart knew 
that John A. Andrew voiced the truth when he de- 
clared, ‘ Whether the enterprise of John Brown and his 
associates in Virginia was wise or foolish, right or wrong; 
I only know that, whether the enterprise itself was the 
one or the other, John Brown himself is right.’” 

On the day after the execution, George Hoadley 
wrote to Salmon P. Chase: “ Poor old John 
Brown, God sanctify his death to our good, 
and give us a little of his courage, piety, 
and self-sacrificing spirit, with more brains.” 
It was Brown’s foresight of the tremendous 
impression his death was to make upon the 
heretofore slumbering consciences of countless 
thousands of his fellow-men that closed his ear 
irrevocably to the many suggestions of rescue 
which earnest friends found the means to con- 
vey to him. With the sword of violence now 
broken and useless at his feet, the truth dawned 
upon his mind too clearly to allow him to fling 
away by cowardly escape the one weapon now 
left to him — the sword of the spirit. 

« Not often in history is there recorded such a rise to 
spiritual greatness of one whose hands were so stained 
with blood, whose judgment was ever so faulty, whose 
public career was so brief. . . . And so, wherever there 
is battling against injustice and oppression, the Charles- 
town gallows that became a cross will help men to live 
and die. The story of John Brown will ever confront the 
spirit of despotism, when men are ling to throw 
off the shackles of social or political or physical slavery.” 

We are all acquainted with that type of biog- 
raphy which hides every defect of a great man 
and unfolds to the eye of the reader a record so 
flawless that its very perfection stamps it as 
humanly impossible. And of late years we 
know, too, the pseudo-biographer, too little in 
spirit and intellect to understand when 
he sees it, who magnifies the petty flaws of a 
great life until all its glory and usefulness are 
lost to view in the malarial fog of misrepresenta- 
tion thus stirred up. And fortunately for human 
progress based upon the study of human life as 
it is, we have now and then a biographer who 
can bring out the real greatness of a life in the 
only true way, by picturing to us faithfully a// 
the difficulties with which that life had to con- 
tend, within as well as without. Such a service 
John T. Morse did for us in his life of Lincoln ; 
and such a service Mr. Villard has now rendered 
—a decidedly more difficult task — in this life 


W. H. Jonnson. 
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THE STORY OF A DUAL PERSONALITY.* 


« Almost encumbered by the infinity of his 
ptions,” as Mrs. Mona Caird once said of 
him, William Sharp lived a life abounding in 
wealth of vivid experience, intensity of varied 
sensation, splendor of glorious visions, unfailing 
cheer of high hopes, and actual achievement of 
things eminently worth while. Sufferings 
enough, it is true, fell to his lot; but neverthe- 
less, or perhaps for that very reason, he cher- 
ished throughout “‘a great sense of sunshine 
and boyish freshness,” an unfading joy in all 
good things, a spirit ever ready for any adven- 
ture, and a keen delight in the poetry and 
romance of this our earthly pilgrimage, at the 
end of which he, for his part, was ready to cry: 
«“ Farewell to the known and exhausted, 
Welcome the unknown and illimitable !” 

Five years have passed since the death of him 
who for a decade and more had puzzled a large 
part of the literary world with his assumption 
of the pseudonym “ Fiona Macleod,” and his 
perpetration of an innocent Ossianic hoax by 
which our literature became the gainer; and 
now his widow, herself a poet and the collabor- 
ator with her husband in their “ Lyra Celtica,”’ 


has prepared a biography with the simple title 


“William Sharp (Fiona Macleod): A Me- 
moir.” The added words, “« Compiled by his 
wife,” indicate the large use she has made of 
his letters and diaries, as also of letters written 
tohim. The gifted man, dual if not multiple 
in his personality, is made to tell his own life- 
story, as far as possible, from its beginning on 
the 12th of September 1855, at Paisley, to its 
premature close on a wild December afternoon 
of 1905, in the mountains of Sicily. 

It is the penalty of genius that it must, with 
much striving and stumbling, find itself before 
it can enjoy any measure of calm content. The 
vicissitudes of William Sharp’s restless youth 
are very much what might have been expected 
in his case. The regular walks of life, the emi- 
nently respectable and honorable pursuits and 
callings of those around him, were none of them 
for him. Uncertain health and misunderstood 
aptitudes were the cause of many futilities and 
failures in his efforts to strike into the road 
along which he was finally destined to journey. 
For some not too intelligible reason, he did not 
even equip himself with a good education in 
the fundamentals before beginning his battle 

* Wittaam Suarp (Fiona Macieop). A Memoir, Com- 


piled by his Wife, Elizabeth Sharp. Illustrated. New York : 
eld & Co. 








with the world. For two years he studied at 
Glasgow University, and of course was especially 
drawn to English literature, then taught by 
Professor John Nichol, whose valued friendship 
Sharp long afterward retained ; but in 1874 he 
was placed by his father, with a view to ascer- 
taining where the young man’s capabilities lay, 
in the law office of Messrs. Maclure and Han- 
ney, of Glasgow, where he gave to his profes- 
sional studies only a languid attention as com- 
pared with his interest in those private literary 
pursuits that he allowed to rob him of all but 
four hours of what should have been his sleeping 
time. Naturally he broke down under the 
strain, and was sent to Australia to recuperate. 
It was not long, however, before he was back 
in London, intent on making a way for himself 
into the charmed world of letters, and greatly 
encouraged in his undertaking by the generous 
kindness and hearty appreciation of Rossetti. 
Before that friendly hand was extended to him 
he had been well-nigh driven to despair by a 
cruelly candid letter from Robert Buchanan, 
some of whose literary work had been en- 
thusiastically admired by young Sharp —so 
sympathetically enjoyed, in fact, that he had 
felt prompted to send a few of his own poems 
to its author, asking for criticism and hoping 
for praise. Perhaps it was inevitable, at any 
rate it was characteristic of Buchanan, that he 
should send back a harshly discouraging word 
to the young poet, whom he strongly urged 
not to dream of literature as a career. From 
the long and deep depression caused by that 
untactful letter, only the reiterated expressions 
of confidence and hope from her who afterward 
became his wife succeeded in arousing him. 

As it is the literary likings and dislikings 
of an author that throw the strongest light on 
his own genius, and indicate the character of 
his work, let us quote from Sharp’s unstudied 
words of praise lavished upon the poet Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti in a letter to a friend. 

“T had a splendid evening last night, and Rossetti 
read a lot more of his latest work. Splendid as his 
published work is, it is surpassed by what has yet to 
be published. The more I look into and hear his poems 
the more I am struck with the incomparable power and 
depth of his genius — his almost magical perfection and 
mastery of language—his magnificent spiritual strength 
and subtlety. He read some things last night, lines in 
which almost took my breath away. No sonnet-writer 
in the past has equalled him, and it is almost inconceiv- 
able to imagine any one doing so in the future. His 
influence is already deep and strong, but I believe in 
time to come he will be looked back to as we now look 
to Shakespeare, to Milton, and in one sense to Keats. 
I can find no language to express my admiration of his 
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supreme gifts, and it is with an almost painful ecstasy 
that I receive from time to time fresh revelations of 
his intellectual, spiritual, and artistic splendour.” 

This was written nearly thirty years ago, ere 
the fine flush of youth had begun to fade from 
the writer’s check ; and it reminds one of Mr. 
Hall Caine’s expressions of passionate admira- 
tion for Rossetti, who to him also had played 
the part of cordial friend and helpful adviser. 

Concerning Sharp’s adoption of the pseu- 
donym “Fiona Macleod,” and the writings 
signed therewith, an interesting chapter occurs 
at the opening of Part Il. of this memoir. It 
was in 1898, while Mr. and Mrs. Sharp were 
in Rome for the spring months, that he “found 
the desired incentive toward a true expression 
of himself, in the stimulus and sympathetic 
understanding of the friend to whom he dedi- 
cated the first of the books published under his 
pseudomym.” To this unnamed friend, whom 
he first met at that time, Sharp declared 
he owed his development as “ Fiona Macleod,” 
although in a sense, as he himself adds, that 
had begun long before he knew her, and indeed 
while he was still a child. But “ without her 
there would have been no ‘ Fiona Macleod.’” 

In a friendly letter to the mysterious Fiona, 
Grant Allen gave expression to some criticism 
that may voice sentiments of others beside the 
writer. He says of “ Pharais,” which had been 
sent to him by the author : 

“It is instinct with the dreamy Celtic genius, and 
seems to come to us straight from the Isles of the 
Dead. That shadowy Ossianic spirit, as of your misty 
straits and your floating islands, reminds me exactly 
of the outlook from the western mountains over the 
summer-blue belted sea as I saw it once on an August 
morning at Oban. Too shadowy, sometimes, and too 
purely poetical, I fear, for your Saxon readers. But 
the opening sentences are beautiful, and the nature- 
studies and the sense of colour throughout are charming. 
Now, after so much praise, will you forgive a few ques- 
tions and a word of criticism? You are, I take it, a 
young writer, and so an older hand may give you a hint 
or two. Don’t another time interlard your English with 
Gaelic. Even a confirmed Celtomaniac like myself 
finds it a trifle distracting. Don’t say ‘the English’ 
and ‘the Gaelic.’ Give a little more story to less pure 
poetry. Of course I recognize that your work is an 
idyll, not a novel, a cameo, not a woodcut; but even so, 
it seems to me a trifle toodreamy. Forgive this frank- 
ness, and remember that success still lies in the lap of 
the Saxon. And that we Celts have our besetting sins, 
and that perfection in literature lies in avoiding excess 
in any direction, even that of one’s own best qualities.” 

The so-called Celtic Revival of about ten 
years ago receives adequate attention in Mrs. 
Sharp’s pages. Among the “six Celtic nations” 
forming the Celtic Association, various discord- 
ant opinions were held as to the proper aims of 





the federation ; but “ William Sharp’s great 
desire was that the Celtic spirit should be kept 
alive, and be a moulding influence toward the 
expression of the racial approach to and yearn- 
ing after spiritual beauty, whether expressed in 
Gaelic or in the English tongue. He knew that 
there is a tendency, with the young of those 
people in Scotland at least, to put aside the 
beautiful old thoughts, or at all events their 
outward expression, with the disuse of the older 
language which had clothed those thoughts ; he 
feared that to put silence on them would be to 
lose them after a generation or two.” But with 
the various little misunderstandings, and more 
or less heated discussions of questions relating 
to language and other details, we need not here 
further concern ourselves. The cause was a 
worthy one, and Sharp was its vigorous sup- 
porter. 

Three visits to this country were made by 
Sharp, and his biographer’s account of them is 
of especial interest to us. His enjoyment of 
these new experiences, and his readiness to be 
pleased with the new friends and the new scenes, 
are manifest in his letters. In one giving his 
first impressions of New England he says : 

“Boston is a beautiful place —an exceedingly fine 
city with lovely environs. Prof. A. S. Hardy (‘ Passe 
Rose,’ etc.) was most kind. . . Cambridge and Harvard 
University are also very fine. I enjoyed seeing Long- 
fellow’s house (Miss L. still occupies it), and those of 
Emerson, Lowell, ete. I spent brief visits to Prof. 
Wright of Harvard, to Winsor the historian, etc. On 
Sunday afternoon I drove with A. S. H. to Belmont in 
Massachusetts, and spent the afternoon with Howells, the 
novelist. He was most interesting and genial.— I had 
the best of welcomes from the Stedmans. They are 
kindness personified. The house is lovely, and full of 
beautiful things and multitudes of books. I have already 
more invitations than I can accept: everyone is most 
hospitable.” 

There is much else in the book to which the 
reviewer would gladly call attention. Sharp's 
friendship with Walter Pater, and the corre- 
spondence between the two, are of especial inter- 
est, as are also the relations between Sharp and 
Philip Bourke Marston, and George Meredith, 
and countless others of note. His many-sided 
largeness of mind and soul required many and 
different friends. Something of this richness 
of spiritual endowment may be read in the por- 
traits of Sharp that occur in the book. They 
bear little resemblance to one another. In 
every change of pose and with every passing 
moment he is a different man, though always 
the same. His life, as told and compiled by 
his wife and life-long friend and comrade, 1s 4 
biography of unusual variety of interest. She 
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has taken sufficient time to do her work well 
and to make her book the authoritative and 
final account of her gifted husband's life. 


Percy F. BickneE... 








ROMANTICISM IN LITERATURE AND LIFE.* 


Every year the delvers in the French archives 
are increasing in number, and year by year the 
study of Romanticism is growing less Romantic. 
Files of letters in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
long withheld from publication for personal 
reasons, have been turned over to the printers ; 
old desks and family records are being opened to 
student and savant. The doctor’s degree and 
the fureur de l’inédit—the phrase is hardly 
translatable — are filling the bookstores with 
volumes of literary antiquarianism ; and, if the 
present rate of publication continues, the seekers 
after “‘ sources” will soon be without resource. 

One class of books, however, we have always 
with us, and shall have: secondary works, 
books about books. Of these the most inter- 
esting — the most valuable too, perhaps, in an 
age tending all too swiftly toward a purely uni- 
lingual culture— are the books which make 


available in English, facts or fiction originally 


published in another tongue. Whatever the 
scholar may think of such productions, their 
popular value cannot be denied, especially when 
they are written with the wit and cleverness 
which characterize Mr. Francis Gribble’s studies 
in French literary history. 

“ Passions of the French Romantics ” ( sic 
is the latest of a series of several volumes deal- 
ing with the personal life — one might almost 
say the amative life— of various French writers, 
from Rousseau to the great Romanticists. Why 
Mr. Gribble calls them “ Romantics ” we can- 
not imagine, unless he is attempting to anglicize 
the French romantiques. The authors con- 
sidered are Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette galere!), 

ine, Vigny, Musset, Hugo, Sainte- 
Beuve, Dumas pere, and Mérimée ; Balzac and 
Gautier being excluded for no very evident 
reason, while George Sand finds an immoral 
immortality in an earlier volume of the series. 
The sources used, most of which Mr. Gribble 
mentions in his preface, are recent French 
biographies ; how closely he has followed them 
may be judged from the present reviewer's letter 
m a recent number of THE Drax (June 16, 





* Tue Passions or THE FRENCH RoMANTICS. By Francis 
Gribble. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





1910, p. 416). Yet stories, whatever their 
origin, “‘ ought to be entertaining if properly 
told”’; so we may accept this statement of the 
preface in lieu of apology, seeing that the im- 
proper properly told constitutes a really difficult 
type of art. 

And Mr. Gribble tells his stories with all the 
propriety permitted by his subjects. The half- 
eynical detachment of his attitude is only sur- 
passed by the sprightly humor which never 
fails to lend interest to his pages. A richly 
allusive style is his, teeming with parody, — 
irregular, full of suspensions and antitheses, a 
style conforming to no rule save that of interest. 
For a chronique scandaleuse such a style would 
be perfection ; yet there are passages in the 
loves of the Romantic school that can not be 
seriously treated as parts of a chronique scan- 
daleuse. Here at least, it must be admitted, 
Mr. Gribble fails. The tragedy of Vigny’s 
disillusionment, the pathos of Sainte-Beuve’s 
love for Mme. Hugo, the lyrical devotion of 
Lamartine, are things as far beyond his com- 
prehension as the style that could adequately 
portray them is beyond his power. Comedy 
speaks with one voice, one mask; Tragedy with 
another. 

Clever and sprightly, nevertheless, the vol- 
ume certainly is ; and if picturesqueness be oc- 
casionally obtained by the sacrifice of important 
detail, as comparison with M. Séché’s careful 
studies will show, we need not complain of it in 
a work of this sort. For the volume should stir 
up popular interest in the French Romanticists ; 
and it should undoubtedly correct some false 
impressions. 

One of these latter is the popular opinion of 
Victor Hugo asa man. What Americans know 
of the arch-Romanticist is derived mainly from 
Barbou’s book, “ Victor Hugo and his Times,” 
long since translated into English, and the life 
of the poet written by his wife. Now both of 
these biographies were written under the eye of 
the master, the second one being dictated to 
Mme. Hugo by the poet himself ; and although 
extremely interesting, they are in a sense works 
of fiction, and the truth is not in them. It was 
reserved for a later scholar, M. Edmond Biré, 
to give us the negative side in a series of studies, 
as remarkable for their stinging irony as for 
their scholarly acumen. With this material to 
draw from, Mr. Gribble shows us hew Victor 
Hugo, when he came to dictate his autobiog- 
raphy, was carried away by his poet’s imagina- 
tion; how he falsified his genealogy to prove 
himself of noble family, how he magnified his 
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precocity by antedating his earlier works, how 
he invented the phrase “ enfant sublime” and 
attributed it to Chateaubriand for his greater 
glory. ‘ That fact,” as Mr. Gribble remarks, 
“is more sublime even than the eulogy itself.” 
He tells us how Hugo concealed his failures, 
how he made twelve editions out of 1500 copies 
of Han d'Islande, how he published Amy 
Robsart under the name of his eighteen-year-old 
brother-in-law, who had nothing to lose, and lost 
nothing by the failure of the play. He pictures 
Hugo stepping out on his balcony, at a certain 
hour every day, to show himself, monarch-like, 
to the curious throng, and quotes, as further 
proof of the poet’s megalomania, this incident 
from the Souvenirs sur Turqueneff': 

“One evening Hugo’s admirers, assembled in his 
drawing-room, were competing with one another in the 
eulogy of his genius; and the idea was thrown out, 
among others, that the street in which he lived ought 
to bear his name. 

“Some one suggested that the street was too small 
to be worthy of so great a poet, and that the honour of 
bearing his name ought to be assigned to some more 
important thoroughfare. 

“ Then they proceeded to enumerate the most popular 
quarters of Paris, in an ascending scale, until one man 
exclaimed with enthusiasm that it would be an honour 
for the city of Paris itself to be renamed after the 
man of genius. 

“Hugo, leaning against the mantelpiece, listened 
complacently to his flatterers outbidding each other. 
Then with the air of one engaged in deep thought, he 
turned to the young man, and said to him in his grand 
style — 

‘s ‘Even that will come, my friend. Even that will 


come.’” 

“ Not one of us, were he even a little dog, 
but feels himself the centre of the universe,” 
says M. Anatole France. Few men, however, 
imagine that the universe is so becogged into 
the axis of their own genius. 

Yet the disclosure of Hugo's relations with 
the fair sex surpasses even this, and proves con- 
clusively that the building of the Hugo legend 


was the poet’s greatest work of art. To make | 


a muse out of a mistress, even when she be orig- 


inally another man’s mistress, was not uncom- | 


mon in the age of Romanticism, but to make 
of such a mistress a Madonna Beatrice, and 


force the world to swallow her, halo and all, is | 


indubitably beyond the capacity of all but the 


highest type of genius. Yet this is what Hugo | 


did for his Egeria, Juliette Drouet. And Mr. 
Gribble shows us the whole stupendous process 
of the apotheosis : Hugo collecting a public sub- 
scription to reclaim the repentant Magdalen — 
she was, by the way, the artist’s model immor- 


talized in the statue of Strasbourg,—employing | 


| the proceeds of this subscription to set up a 
| second establishment, printing verses to her in 
| the same volume with verses to his wife; while 
| Madame Hugo, in the meantime, was consoling 
| herself with Sainte-Beuve, whose services as 
| herald of Hugo’s glory prevented for years a 
definite rupture. He shows us Hugo in after 
years, unfaithful even in his infidelity, caught 
in flagrante delicto by an irate husband, and 
obliged to show the medal which proved him 
Peer of France to escape arrest. He pictures 
him laying siege to Juliette’s maids, and setting 
up a third establishment for one of them in his 
seventies. But most wonderful of all, perhaps, 
he shows us Mme. Hugo and her relatives recon- 
ciled with Juliette, so that the mistress-muse 
accompanies the Hugos in their exile, and sat at 
the poet’s side in a banquet given in their 
honor, while Mme. Hugo, voluntarily (?) and in 
exquisitely chosen words proposed a toast to 
her forgiven rival. Well! we should find it all 
pretty hard to believe, did we not know that 
they order these things differently in France. 
And lastly, Mr. Gribble shows us Hugo, the 
author of L’art d’etre grand-pere, taking his 
muse into his own household after his wife's 
decease, to be a companion to his grandchildren ; 
and when she died there a few years later, Paris 
had crowned her, as Mme. Hugo’s cousin had 
crowned her long before, “the poet’s immortal 
Beatrice, the sceptre-bearer of his glory.” 

Scarcely less interesting, though for different 
reasons, is the story of Mérimée’s Jnconnue 
and the narration of Musset’s love-affairs sub- 
sequent to George Sand. The “ grande passion” 
of Lamartine and the disillusionment of Vigny 
are, on the other hand, no subjects for Mr. 
Gribble’s pen, and the lover of these poets 
would do well to pass them by. It is clever to 
say that Lamartine “was prone, like all the 
| Romantics, to confuse the love of God with 
the love of his neighbour’s wife,” but epi- 
grams will not pay us for everything. There 
is a certain disillusionment in the thought 
that Vigny’s sorrow was caused by the betrayal 
of an actress like Marie Dorval, and even the 
_ thought of Musset consoling himself with the 
Pandemians of the pavement will tarnish, for 
some of us, the splendor of the Nuits. Alas! 
as long as we are Anglo-Saxons we shall rejoice 
that there exists no contemporary biography 
of Shakespeare. 

Wherein, then, apart from the sempiternal 
interest of gossip, lies the justification of such 
studies? The need of some justification our 
author evidently feels, and he indicates it at 
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the conclusion of his preface. “The Romantic 
school was a period of experiments in life as 
well as in literature,” says Mr. Gribble, “and 
there is nothing unnatural in a curiosity to 
know whether they failed or succeeded.” This 
is why he has collected these stories, — “ to 
help students to consider for themselves whether 
—or how far—the Romantics [quel tic /] really 
served the cause of the liberty of the human 
spirit by that anarchism in their amours which 
was their common characteristic.”” But no Con- 
elusion helps the student in his conclusions ; 
and no analysis tells us how the principle of 
Romanticism developed and why it was bound 
to fail. 

Is the whole matter, after all, so perfectly 
obvious? That Rousseau inaugurated a new 
literature, a new conception of love, an apothe- 
osis of sentiment which was to culminate in the 
vagaries of “* 1830,” we all know; but itis not 
so easy to trace the development of that earlier 
conception into the confusion of love and re- 
ligion which was the ruin of Musset and many 
another. M. Lasserre has done it, in his Roman- 
tisme francais, a book which the serious student 
of this period cannot afford to miss. The mis- 
take of the great Romantic poets was their at- 
tempt to live out their dreams, a mistake which 
led to the most humiliating contacts with reality. 
Nor was this all. The Romanticists suffered 
one and all, as some of us are suffering 
to-day, from that self-poisoning through liter- 
ature, which, like opium, spoils for us the flavor 
of all natural food. Nordau has analyzed the 
habit in his “ Paradoxen,” and La Rochefou- 
cauld has stated the axiom in its extreme form. 
“ There are men,” says the great French mor- 
alist,” “‘who never would have loved, if they 
had not heard others speak of love.” And M. 
Lasserre shows us how this mania of love, of 
passion as the supreme end of life, spread its 
virus in a world wherein the bounds of conven- 
tional self-expression had been overthrown by 
the French Revolution and the coming of the 
Third Estate into literature and life. For the 
essentially bourgeois character of Romanticism 
may be verified in the vogue of Miss Marie 
Corelli, and its constant qualities may be noted 
in the love-letters of any maid-servant who has 
learned to read. 

A false conception of human life, it is no 
wonder that the Romantic theory came to the 
ground. Those who grasp at soap-bubbles will 
get only a drop of dirty suds, and they are 
indeed lucky who do not receive it in their eyes- 
“Almost all the passions of the Romantics,” 


. Miss Clark’s 





remarks Mr. Gribble, “ended in some sort of 
disappointment or some sort of anti-climax.” 
So our experimenters found out that the theory 
of passion per se, or even the theory of love per 


_ 8e, does not square with any of the facts of life. 


The social organism may exist because of love, 
but it does not in any sense exist for the sake 
of love. 

With this we may return to Mr. Gribble’s 
book, to add a fina] word. The volume is well 
illustrated, and the type large and pleasant to 
the eye. ll in all, one could find far worse 
reading for a vacation trip than “ Passions of 
the French Romantics.” It reads very easily, 
this clever collection of literary gossip—perhaps 
because it was undoubtedly written very easily. 
And in respect of its humorous qualities at 
least, no higher praise could be conceived. 


Lewis Prager SHANKS. 








A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE SOUTH.* 


The complaint is sometimes heard among 
Southerners that the South has been slow to 
recognize the worth of its own writers, and 
particularly that it has neglected to publish 
their merits abroad through the medium of the 
printed page. But certainly there is no longer 
any ground for such a reproach. During the 
last decade and a half there has come from the 
South no end of books about Southern writers. 
First, there was Miss Manly’s “ Southern Lit- 
erature ” (1895); then came in rapid succession 
ngs of the South” (1896), Pro- 
fessor Baskervill’s ‘ Southern Writers ” (1897), 
S.A. Link’s “ Pioneers of Southern Literature” 

1899), Professor Bradshaw’s “‘ Southern Poetry 
ior to 1860” (1900), Professor Weber's “ Se- 
lections from the Southern Poets” "sang Sg 
second volume of “ Southern Writers ” by 
fessor Baskervill’s pupils (1908), Professor 
Trent’s “Southern Writers” (1905), Professor 
Holliday’s “A History of Southern Literature ” 
(1906), and a year ago an encyclopedic work 
entitled “The South in the Building of the 
Nation,” in which several volumes are devoted 
to “The Literary and Intellectual Life of the 
South.” Last spring saw the completion of 
* A Library of Southern Literature,” another 
encyclopedic undertaking, in fifteen large vol- 
umes. Since then, another volume of selections 
from Southern writers, by Professors Mims and 
Payne, has appeared. And now we have anew 
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history of the literature — or, more precisely, 
a literary history — of the South from the pen 
of Mr. Montrose J. Moses. 

Mr. Moses is not a native of the South, but 
his antecedents are Southern, and he writes with 
full sympathy for the Southern people and their 
literature and traditions. His attitude, however, 
is not at all that of “ unreasoning idolatry.” Of 
the literature of the Ante-Bellum South, for 
instance, he does not scruple to say (p. 456) that 
it was “at its best . . . provincial, over-florid, 
and over-sentimental ’’; and he admits (p. 431) 
that “there is no great writing being done in the 
South to-day,”—though he promptly adds, and 
justly, that “ we have no right to believe that 
what is being done is not as excellent as the 
average elsewhere.” 

The special contribution which Mr. Moses 
makes to his subject is in his consideration of 
the social, political, and economic forces out of 
which a Southern literature has developed. 
Indeed, it is upon this that chief emphasis is 
laid. He begins his book by insisting upon the 
intimate relationship between literature and life ; 
each of the five main divisions of his book — 
devoted respectively to the Colonial, Revolu- 
tionary, Ante-Bellum, Civil War, and New 
South periods —he introduces with a chapter 
on “Social Forces”; and throughout the re- 
maining chapters he keeps constantly in view 
the interplay between life and letters. Of this 
aspect of his subject it is clear that he has 
made an industrious and intelligent study, 
familiarizing himself not only with the literature 


of the South but also with its history, and par-° 


ticularly with the multitude of magazine articles 
bearing on conditions that have obtained at the 
South. It is not too much to say that his treat- 
ment of Southern literature in relation to its 
social and political origins is the fullest and the 
most satisfactory that has so far been made. 
In his enthusiasm for social origins, however, 
Mr. Moses has neglected somewhat the purely 
critical side of his subject. In his discussion 
of Colonial and Revolutionary literature, for 
example, he but rarely vouchsafes an opinion 
as to the actual worth of it all as literature ; he 
also excuses himself from any extended appre- 
ciation of the writers of the New South on the 
plea that “it is unwise to utter strictures at 
close view”; and when in his consideration of 
the Ante-Bellum and Civil War writers he does 
go more into detail, his appreciation is, as a 
rule, neither systematic nor very full. Nor are 
his critical judgments always convincing. Few 
students of Lanier would concur in the opinion 





that Lanier’s poems are without “strength” 
(see p. 375). If “Sunrise” and “The Marshes 
of Glynn” do not possess this quality, where 
else in all the poetry of the South shall we find 
it? And, admire Hayne though we must, we 
shall scarcely be willing to admit that he was 
“at times the equal of Lanier in color and 
value of words” (see p. 396). There will be 
few, moreover, who will subscribe to the high 
estimate which Mr. Moses places upon the gift 
of Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson to American 
letters. , 

The volume is also open to criticism for sun- 
dry inaccuracies in minor details. The section 
devoted to Poe will serve for illustration. Here 
we are told (p. 277) that Poe “always con- 
tended ” that he was a Virginian ; in reality he 
advertised himself as a Bostonian on the title- 

of his first volume of poems. Again, we 
are told (p. 279) that Poe sang of Mrs. Stanard 
not only in “To Helen,” but in “ Lenore,” 
“ Ulalume,” and “ Annabel Lee” as well; 
whereas we can be reasonably certain that his 
wife was the inspiration of both “Ulalume” 
and “ Annabel Lee.” The novel which Poe is 
reputed to have written on the occasion of a 
visit to France (see p. 282) is, of course, 
altogether mythical. The title of his manu- 
script volume of tales for which he endeavored 
to find a publisher in the middle thirties was 
not “ Tales of a Folio ”’ (see p. 282), but “ Tales 
of the Folio Club.” Poe was not married to 
Virginia in 1834 (see p. 283), but in 1836. 
And it is not clear that Poe, before going to 
Richmond in 1849, wrote to Griswold asking 
him to be his literary executor (see p. 289); 
this is the testimony of Mrs. Clemm and Mrs. 
Weiss, but Griswold denied having received 
any letter, maintaining that the first information 
of his appointment came to him from Poe’s 
friends “some ten days” after the poet’s death. 

The style of Mr. Moses’s work also has its 
imperfections. Though fairly brisk and enter- 
taining, it is not remarkable for its directness 
or for compression. And it is occasionally 
marred by lapses in idiom or in syntax. On 
page 344, for instance, occurs the locution 
“ different . .. than”; at least twice a noun 
is made to refer appositively to an adjective 
(see pp. 71, 74); and there are several in- 
stances of the so-called “ misrelated participle.’ 
The awkwardness of the sentence beginning 
“It maybe was this fitful humor which lost 
him the secretaryship to Virginia” (p. 32) % 
obvious. But, despite its limitations, the 
makes an important contribution to our knowl- 
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edge of Southern literary history ; it is, perhaps, 
after Professor Baskervill’s “‘Southern Writers,” 
the most valuable single volume yet written 


about Southern letters. Kiiurs CAMPBELL. 








MUSIC IN ENGLAND.* 


It is on the whole a fortunate thing that 
men are seldom satisfied with what they have 
achieved. The incentive to renewed effort is 
thus perennial. Judging from Mr. Galloway’s 
book on “* Musical England,” the author is by 
no means inclined to believe that his country- 
men have accomplished as much in the great 
art with which he deals as might reasonably be 
expected of them. He makes an exhaustive 
survey of the field, and, spurred by the deficien- 
cies which he discovers, points out the mani- 
fold opportunities for progress and improvement. 
This is not to say that he is discouraged with 
what he finds, or that he does not recognize 
how much has been done ; but he evidently has 
before him visions of a combined and varied 
activity which he hopes to see in full swing in 
the near future. 

It has been somewhat the practice to look 
with a sort of lenient depreciation on what 
Fngland has produced in music. Comparisons 
have been made with her sister European 
nations, and the account has not been altogether 
in her favor. Yet England has done a distine- 
tive work in music, and has never been without 
representatives to do her credit. Her madrigals 
and songs, her ballad operas, her Purcell, Arne, 
Sullivan, and Elgar, her Irish and Scotch 
melodies, are sufficient to ensure her place and 
recognition. Moreover, Handel’s great career 
is part of her glory, and England has a right 
to claim his oratorios as her own. Mendelssohn 
is deeply indebted to her, and she has always 

munificent to deserving composers calling 
with the artist’s eagerness for recognition. This 
much needs to be said in deprecation of the 
somewhat apologetic tone which is found in 
Mr. Galloway’s presentation of his subject. 

It is no easy task to disclose the widespread 
energies of a nation in an art which makes so 
deep a popular appeal as music. The canvas 
has to be stretched to take on the great picture, 
and the details begin to accumulate to such an 
extent that the unity of the representation is in 
danger of being lost to sight. Mr. Galloway, 
in the main, escapes the difficulty very well ; and 


*Musica Enoranp. By William Johnson Galloway. 
New York: John Lane Company. 








in the end we see how numerous are the instru- 
mentalities in working order, how codrdinated 
they are, how intelligent and determined are the 
forces which are bound to bring decisive results. 

Mr. Galloway proceeds with the discussion of 
Music in the Universities, in the Great Schools, 
in the Army and Navy, in the Festivals; he 
has much to say of the Competitions, which, 
having had small and obscure beginnings, are 
now among the organized means of developing 
musical intelligence and of reaching the larger 
public with compositions of a high order in 
ways not hitherto possible. He describes the 
work of the Musical Societies with which En- 
gland abounds, and shows how extensive their 
efforts have been. He repeats in substance 
what he has unfolded at length in his book, 
‘“‘ The Operatic Problem,” and grapples with the 
proposition how to establish the Music Drama 
on a firm basis in his country, how to bring it 
into genuine relation with the life of the people, 
translating it into the vernacular, and elevating 
it from its position as a mere amusement for 
the rich into a source of education for the great 
body of the nation. 

The picture is, on the whole, an inspiriting 
one. The universities are awakening to their 
responsibilities in this important concern. They 
are making increased demands on their students, 
requiring residence as conditional for degrees, 
asking original works of the successful winners 
of honors. As was to be expected, Oxford and 
Cambridge remain more or less conservative, | 
and the pronounced advances have been made 
at less ancient institutions, Manchester and 
Birmingham. There are great music schools in 
England, the Trinity College of Music, the 
Royal Academy, and others, but none under 
the direction of the State as on the continent, 
and Mr. Galloway deplores to some extent the 
situation which he finds before him. The 
question, perhaps, is an open one. On all sides 
are to be found the indications of real interest 
and progress. The great Festivals have re 
ceived encouraging additions to their number, 
and the management of the new-comers has 
shown decided liberality in methods and arrange- 
ments over the time-honored ones. Mr.Galloway, 
moreover, puts great stress on the competitive 
movement ; a history of the movement is given 
and its present status outlined ; the competi- 
tions bring together musical societies, and prizes 
are awarded. They now are orchestral as well 
as vocal. Sir Hubert Parry says of them: 
‘‘ Competitions are quite among the most hope- 
ful signs of the times in this country. They 
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aim at spreading a knowledge of 
its branches all over the country.” 

In his closing chapter Mr. Galloway makes 
the following statement : 

“TI have tried to show how at home every form of 
musical activity, except opera, is flourishing and vigor- 
ous, while even the care for national opera is getting 
gradually stronger with the growth of public knowledge 
and responsiveness. But though it is certainly the 
widest and possibly the highest form of musical art, 
and though for these and other reasons already disclosed 
it offers the strongest claims for official support, the 
State Establishment of Opera is only a part of the 
largest possible conclusion that can be reached; for if 
the State is to interfere with music at all, there should 
be no limit — in scope if not in detail — to the measure 
of its control. There are many manifestations of musi- 
eal energy in this country; but the several forms of 
activity, whether due to private or corporate enterprise, 
are isolated and independent, and many of them are 
suffering from a lack of adequate support. Only a 
suitable degree of control by a central authority can 
increase their individual efficiency and coérdinate the 
separate parts into an interrelated and completely effec- 
tive whole; and as to national opera, its establishment 
will be hastened and assured if the State once assumes 
its responsibilities to the entire field of music.” 

It is not necessary to have Mr. Galloway’s 
remarkable confidence in the contemporary 
State as the chosen power for establishing 
music firmly in England, or any other country, 
as a great living factor in the amelioration of 
mankind. Musical England, as set forth in 
this book, seems really in a prosperous condition, 
quite able to take care of itself, and not needing 
to make apologies to anyone. Mr. Galloway 
has a curious faculty of conjoining two con- 
tradictory estimates of the same matter in the 
same sentence. At first blush, this gives a 
somewhat depressing air to his whole discussion; 
but one soon finds out his secret, and the result 
is a hopeful view revealing at the same time 
certain limitations requiring to be remembered. 
The author unfolds his subject thoroughly and 
comprehensively. Musical England, whether 
in the past or present, claims its meed of con- 
sideration, and the future appears in colors 
reasonably bright and inspiring. 

Louis James Biock. 





A HANDBOOK OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY.* 


Dr. Reinach has written an ambitious work, 
which he has given an unfortunate title, be- 
cause not clearly descriptive, — “* Orpheus.” 
The sub-title defines his aim: “ An Universal 
History of Religions.” The treatment is in 


*Orruevs. An Universal History of Religions. From 
the French of Salomon Reinach. Translated by Florence 
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prehensive, but such subjects as Free Masonry, 
Mormonism, Mesmerism, Zionism, Spiritualism, 
and “Christian Science,” seem rather out of 
place here, and the brief paragraph devoted to 
each is necessarily inadequate. Besides, these 
matters are too near us for historical treatment. 
But if recent movements are to be included in 
such a survey, surely modern Missions should 
receive more than a slight and unfriendly men- 
tion ; while organizations like the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and great reformatory 
and humanitarian enterprises so characteristic 
of our age (significant expressions of Applied 
Christianity), ought not to be ignored as they 
are in these pages. 

This treatise is not so apologetic as Clarke’s 
“Ten Great Religions,” which, however, had a 
powerful influence for good some forty years 
ago. The author is very appreciative of all 
forms of religious belief, with a slight tendency 
toward prejudice when papal matters are dis- 
cussed. The treatment is much fuller than in 
Tiele’s Outline, but not so suggestive. It takes 
a wider range than Jordan’s Comparative Re- 
ligion, but its descriptions of Buddhism and 
Brahmanism are all too brief, while Christianity 
occupies half its pages. 

The reviewer of this work is called to an un- 
pleasant task. The author has studied his 
general subject widely ; he is earnest in spirit ; 
he writes with much literary skill ; his chapters 
are interesting reading. But he attempts too 
large an undertaking. As a result, in many 
places his brief statements are unsatisfactory ; 
in some cases, quite erroneous. Such an asser- 
tion, for instance, as that the Anglican church 
is Calvinistic in spirit and Romanist in form” 
(p. 864), would hardly meet the approval of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury! And the author 
surely indulges in fiction when he claims (p. 6%) 
“that Christianity and Mithraism had a com- 
mon origin in one of those old Asiatic religions.” 
A Baptist would hardly agree with him that 
his church has three grades of officers, “ Elders, 
doctors [preachers], and deacons” (p. 361). 
Certainly there is little warrant for his putting 
Milton (p. 361) among the Baptists! His curt 
reference to the Book of Daniel as a “ literary 
fraud” (p. 196) is hardly to his credit. The 
date of Swedenborg’s birth (1688) is errone- 
ously given as 1680 (p. 391). 

To belittle Paul’s interest in the man Jesus, 
by writing (p. 231) that the apostle may have 
talked with persons who knew him, is surely 
most inexcusable. To assert that ‘the historic 
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Jesus is essentially intangible” (p. 226) is to 
join the modern myth-makers like Pastor Kalt- 
hoff. To state that Dr. Channing became a 
Unitarian in 1819 (p. 367), the date of his 
celebrated Baltimore sermon, is inaccurate ; to 
represent Emerson as the chief advocate of 
American Unitarianism is still more so. The 
description of the various Presbyterian churches 
of Scotland (p. 860) is confused. The followers 
of Ebenezer Erskine (1733) were not called 
Reformed Presbyterians, but “ Seceders.” Dr. 
Reinach represents Lelius and Faustus Socinus 
as teaching Unitarianism in Switzerland, which 
earries a false impression (p. 331). The remark 
that the Socinians fled from Poland and found 
refuge in Transylvania (p. 332) is not accurate. 
The Anabaptists did not become Unitarians (p. 
317), and Priestley was in no sense responsible 
for Boston Unitarianism as implied (p. 367). 
To assert (p. 363) that the founder of “ Chris- 
tian Science” was Mrs. Eddy, is to hurry the 
aged mystic into her grave prematurely. In his 
references to the problem discussed at the Coun- 
cil of Niczea (p. 260), the author is not clear ; 
and he does not quote the Nicene Creed with 
exactness. The passing allusion to the Salva- 
tion Army (p. 403) is certainly inadequate, and 
General Booth will hardly relish the statement 
that at present the spirit of the organization is 
“almost that of Unitarians ”! 

These, it may be said, are not major mistakes ; 
but they illustrate that lack of clearness of per- 
ception which mars many of the author’s pages. 
Many subjects have not been sufficiently mas- 
tered to afford a firm grasp on details. These 
are serious defects in a historical work. But 
the treatise as a whole has some decided merits. 
The earlier chapters, where the totem, the 
taboo, and fetichism are discussed (Chap. I.), 
and especially the descriptions of the religions 
of the Celts and the Germans (Chap. IV.), 
form the best parts of the book. 


JoserH H. Crooker. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


“A History of Japanese Colour- 
Prints” by Dr. W. von Seidlitz was 
first published in Dresden in 1897. 
It was an attempt to put together in connected and 
coherent form the mass of valuable data scattered 
through the pages of various monographs, exhibi- 
tion catalogues, sale catalogues, and other sources 
not generally accessible. This was well done. The 
author showed excellent judgment and discrimina- 
Hon in his reliance upon authorities, and the book 


For collectors 
of Japanese 
color-prints. 





at once took rank as the best popular work upon 
the subject. It is now reissued in an English trans- 
lation (Lippincott). For this edition the text has 
been revised throughout and considerable new 
matter has been incorporated with the intention of 
bringing it up to date. That aim, however, has 
been attained in part only; it could not have been 
completely achieved without rewriting the entire 
work, for to a large extent it is a compilation, the 
views of the author being based upon the writings 
of Fenollosa, Anderson, De Goncourt, and others, 
more especially upon Fenollosa’s epoch-making book, 
“The Masters of Ukioye,” and apparently to a 
limited extent only upon personal study of the 
prints. In a measure the resultant lack of propor- 
tion is felt by Dr. von Seidlitz, but he does not 
seem to realize the extent to which his estimates of 
the leading print designers are colored by impres- 
sions derived from the examination of a compara- 
tively small number of their works; at least it is 
difficult on any other theory to account for his not 
ranking Okumura Masanobu much higher than he 
does, and for his altogether inadequate appreciation 
of Shunsho and Shigemasa. For his undue depre- 
ciation of Hokusai another explanation must be 
sought: it arises, in all probability, from Fenollosa’s 
protest against the exaggerated estimate in Gonse’s 
“ L’Art Japonais,” made not long after the publica- 
tion of that work in 1883. Harunobu, Kiyonaga, 
and Utamaro receive full meed of praise, but not 
as extended comment as is called for by the quality 
of their works and their importance in the history 
of the Ukiyoe school. Notwithstanding these and 
other shortcomings, the book gives the best general 
account of the color prints that has yet been pub- 
lished. It does not pretend to be a treatise for the 
collector which will do away with the need for 
independént research. Instead it is characterized 
by its author as “a provisional essay in the synthetic 
presentment of our knowledge of Japanese Colour- 
Printing,” and as such it may be warmly com- 
mended. The uninformed reader, however, needs 
to be warned against the printer’s errors, which are 
numerous and misleading. Even the list of errata 
on page xvi. contains a mistake, Shunko being 
printed “Shunki”! Not the least attractive feature 
of the volume is the illustrations, of which there are 
nearly a hundred. While not in all cases well 
chosen, they include reproductions of a number of 
very important prints. Sixteen are in color; of 
these, two are especially noteworthy, a remarkable 
fan by Shunsho and a striking print of an actor by 
Sharaku. 


Three subjects of interest nowadays 
are the position of woman, the object 


Some errors on 
common topics. - ee 
of education, and religion. There 


must be a good many men who are perplexed at 
finding that their wives dislike domestic life and 
wish to vote, or that their children go to school for 
years and learn little of what used to be important, 
or that they themselves like to play golf on Sunday 
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morning and to go motoring in the afternoon much 
better than they like to go to church. Many a man 
may think that women, children, church are not 
what they used to be. Such a one will perhaps 
like to read Mr. Andrew Macphail’s “ Essays in 
Fallacy” ( Longmans), which deal with these sub- 
jects. If by reading such essays a man were able 
to manage his affairs any better, we are sure there 
would be a large market for the book. Unfortun- 
ately, such discussions are usually effective only 
in a large way, in forming public opinion, so that 
their results are rarely discernible in one’s own 
experience. Still the essays are interesting. They 
have something of a difficulty in that, though the 
author’s general opinion in each case is pretty 
clear, one does not always know just how he gets 
to it. We saw in the publishers’ announcement 
that the essay on “The Psychology of the Suffra- 
gette”’ was “‘a logical plea for the extension of 
the suffrage to women.” On a first reading we 
had supposed that its tendency was to show that 
the idea of extending the suffrage to women was 
erroneous and delusive. On re-reading it we found 
the logical plea to be as follows: the female desires 
to keep to herself the genuine type which the male, 


by reason of her charm, is always tending to assume; | 


if women vote they are free, if free they lose their 
charm, if they lose their charm men will not desire 
to approximate to them, which was the end to be 
desired. That such a result endangers the continu- 
ance of the human race is noted by Mr. Macphail, 
who adds that this does not invalidate the chain of 
argument. While pursuing his logical course, Mr. 
Maephail finds proof and illustration from a wide 
range of knowledge of the history of mankind. 
Indeed, his range is so wide that one sometimes has 
no idea of the connection of any given point with 
the general trend of the discussion. 





| 
| 


This makes | 


hard reading now and then, but study will usually 


put one on the right track. If everyone would correct 
the fallacies or vulgar errors pointed out in this book, 
the world would be much better. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Macphail’s treatment will tend to this result. 





Inasmuch as we have long desired 
a consecutive and comprehensive 
treatment of athletics among the 
gifted people who have taught the western world so 
much, we are glad to welcome Mr. E. Norman 


Athletics 
in ancient 
Greece. 


Gardiner’s “ Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals” | 


(Macmillan). The book gives a scholarly presen- 
tation by a man who has both a genuine concern 
for athletics and a sound knowledge of the sources for 
his study. The general reader will turn very rapidly 
many pages of the first part, which is mainly his- 
torical; but he will doubtless linger over the second 
part, which takes up the principal athletic exercises 
one by one. However, the difference between the 
two main divisions is due rather to the nature of 
the themes than to inequality of execution, and the 
scholar will appreciate both. The illustrations are 
ad:nirably chosen and give valuable help at every 





turn. A good bibliography and an accurate index 
also deserve commendation. The volume is the 
latest of the “ Handbooks of Archwology and Anti- 
quities,” and has the general mechanical excellence 
of the series. It is a little old-fashioned now to 
learn any lesson from the past; but any thoughtful 
person with a care for the present and future of 
athletics will find in these pages a few stimulating 
suggestions, either implicit or offered directly. For 
instance: “ The nemesis of excess in athletics is 
specialization,” sounds very pertinent today; and 
there are many other examples. Moreover the book 
recalls the thought, so familiar to any student of his- 
tory, that for at least a few decades in Greece 
athletics were a genuine glory, the human frame an 
inspiration and delight. And a few of us dream 
that once more a popular life of physical exercise 
and athletic games may rise to such an excellence 
and efficiency as to inspire the pen of the poet and 
the chisel of the sculptor. But Greek history makes 
it convincingly clear that such a development is not 
to be expected as long as students are contented to 
take their exercises by “rooting” for their sturdy 
champions, and the general public by watching 
professional baseball and reading the colossal, 
grotesquely-written accounts thereof in the “ sport- 
ing” columns of our newspapers. 


It is truly surprising how Mr. 
Dooley’s vein of humor holds out. 
Familiar as we all have long since 
become with the workings of his spacious intellect, 
some fresh oddity of utterance is continually drop- 
ping from his lips of wisdom, and one is forced to 
smile in spite of oneself, if not to laugh outright. 
“Mr. Dooley Says” (Scribner) is the latest collection 
of his winged words, and in it of course are to be 
found comments and judgments on a great variety 
of current questions, such as divorces, the proposed 
tax on bachelors, woman suffrage, financial panics, 
expert testimony, and the Japanese war-scare. 
Even Dr. Eliot and his five-foot book-shelf are 
brought under Mr. Dooley’s scrutiny. Of the works 
selected to fill that shelf he says : “They are sthrong 
it is thrue. They will go to th’ head. I wud advise 
a man who is aisily affected be books to stick to 
Archibald Clavering Gunter. But they will hurt 
no man who's used to readin’. He has sawed thim 
out carefully. ‘Give me me tools,’ says he, ‘an’ I 
will saw out a five-foot shelf iv books.’ An’ he done 
it. He has th’ right idee. He real-izes that th’ first 
thing to have in a libry is a shelf. Fr’m time to 
time this can be decorated with lithrachure. But 
th’ shelf is the main thing.” His comments on 
Milton’s “ Arryopatigica” reveal the breadth and 
depth of Mr. Dooley’s education. On great ques- 
tions of international significance he has decided 
opinions of his own. “Hogan says we've got to 
fight f’r th’ supreemacy in th’ Passyfic. Much 
fightin’ I’d do f’r an ocean, but havin’ taken th’ 
Philippeens, which ar-re a blamed nuisance, an’ th 
Sandwich Islands, that’re about as vallyable as ® 


Mr. Dooley 
on questions 
of the day. 
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toy balloon to a horse-shoer, we’ve got to grab a 
lot iv th’ surroundin’ dampness to protect thim.” 
Truly, Mr. Dunnes’ fund of Dooleyisms is inex- 
haustible. 





Nearly every book-lover — and even 
now and then a bibliophile — keeps 
tucked away in a corner of his shelves 
the volume which first filled him with the love of 
reading and the passion for acquiring a library. 
Sometimes it is “Sesame and Lilies”; sometimes 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s essay, or a battered old 
Disraeli; sometimes a work of a totally different 
sort. But whatever its title, we cannot help prizing 
such a volume as the virtual grandfather of our 
well-filled shelves; and memories of its inspiration 
will lead us, if we be true lovers of books, to the 
purchase of Burton and Mr. Ireland’s “ Enchiridion,” 
and that great avatar of this class of literature, 
still supreme after the lapse of five centuries, the 
“Philobiblon” of Richard de Bury. Professor 
Oscar Kuhns’ “ Love of Books and Reading” (Holt) 
is a welcome addition to this book-shelf ; and lucky 
will be the student who comes upon it in his forma- 
tive years. It cannot fail to stimulate, inspired as 
it is by broad reading and a real enthusiasm for 
literature ; and it will serve to remind us all of many 
books we have missed. “ Read the great books” is 
the gist of its counsel —“ the books which make for 
humanistic culture”; but its wealth of literary anec- 
dote and its personal tone banish all triteness from 
a text which, after all, cannot be over-emphasized in 
this age of periodical-reading. We need to be re- 
minded of the riches of our great literary classics. 
We need to be told of the gems that time cannot 
destroy, now that so many are content to gather the 
surface outcrop of a baser carbon in the fields of 
contemporary literature; and hence we can scarcely 
have too many books like this charming volume of 
Professor Kuhns’, with its widely-gathered tributes 
to the love of books and the joys of reading. It is 
to be hoped that an index to the proper names may 
be added in a second printing. 


Professor Edward E. Hale, Jr., has 
of Lincoln's written for the interesting series 
administration. of « American Crisis Biographies” 
(Jacobs), a short life of William H. Seward, who 
surely can be classed as a leader in some of our 
greatest national affairs. The book differs from 
other brief biographies of Seward in its fuller 
account of the political movements and struggles in 
New York from 1830, the author thinking, rightly, 
that he could make his work most useful as a study 
of Seward’s life and a contribution to the history of 
his times, by setting forth clearly the interesting and 
significant conditions in the state which has been the 
great political cauldron of the North ever since the 
government was established. The development of 
Seward’s political principles is traced clearly with 
his growth in influence and power until he became 
® figure of national prominence. When he is 
transferred to Washington as senator, the treatment 


The love of books 
and of reading. 


The Premier 





becomes broader, and we are given a general sketch 
of the anti-slavery movement and its issue in the 
Civil War, with Seward’s part in the movement 
clearly set forth. And when he becomes what is 
sometimes ca'led “the Premier of Lincoln’s admin- 
istration,” his part in affairs and his relations to his 
chief are fully and fairly given. It is possible that 
a perusal of the more recently published Diary of 
Gideon Welles, whose distrust of Seward appears 
not altogether without foundation, might have modi- 


.fied some of the positions taken by Professor Hale. 


His book is well written, and the treatment is well 
balanced and comprehensive. 


One of the hardest tasks that con- 
front the teacher of English litera- 
ture is that of persuading his students 
to do enough reading to get some sort of first-hand 
acquaintance with the authors they are supposed to 
be studying. The school or college library is apt 
to be a delusion, often providing a single copy of a 
work that is needed by a hundred students at the 
same time. Other accessible libraries do not help 
much, and few students have the necessary books 
at home. There appears to be no way out of the 
difficulty unless the literature can somehow be put 
into the hands of all the students at the same time. 
No text-book can be more welcome, then, than one 
that provides a great deal of well-selected literature 
at a moderate price, and two such books are now 
before us. The Century Co. publish “Century 
Readings for a Course in English Literature,” 
edited by Messrs. Cunliffe, Pyre. and Young, of the 
University of Wisconsin; and Messrs. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co. publish “Twelve Centuries of English 
Poetry and Prose,” edited by Professor Newcomer 
and Miss Alice Andrews. Both are big books, 
which is the main consideration, and neither is over- 
burdened with editorial matter, which is also a 
merit. The former extends to over eleven hundred, 
and the latter to over seven hundred two-columned 
pages. The only very noticeable difference between 
the two books is that the latter gives a larger pro- 
portion of space than the former to Old English 
literature. No better works of their class have yet 
been provided for their common purpose, but we 
still await the publishing enterprise that shall offer 
a still larger amount of matter for a still lower 
price. Somewhere between a book of this sort and 
the daily newspaper that can be purchased for one 
cent there is an ideal mean of plentitude combined 
with cheapness that we hope will yet be reached. 


Two literary 
anthologies 
for students. 


Though histories of socialism and 
books on socialistic writers are nu- 
merous, the little volume entitled 
“Leaders of Socialism” (Duffield), by Mr. G. R.S. 
Taylor, will have its place, and this for three reasons. 
It is written in a pleasing style; it describes the 
work and opinions of thirteen of the more recent 
socialists, beginning with Owen and ending with 
Blatchford ; and, finally, it contains an introductory 


Socialistic 
leaders and 
tendencies. 
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essay of considerable — though not great — merit 
on leaders and leadership. Some readers will regret 
that French writers on socialism are represented only 
by Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Jaurés; while of the 
Germans there are only Karl Marx and Lassalle. 
Such limitation of subject-matter is the more notice- 
able in view of the inclusion of the Belgian dreamer, 
Louis Blanc. The English writers treated, besides 
those previously mentioned, are William Morris, 
H. M. Hyndman, Sidney Webb, J. Kier Hardie, and 
G. Bernard Shaw. The author regards Owen as the 
true founder of socialism, and considers Hyndman 
as the most important living English socialist. The 
standpoint in this volume may be regarded as truly 
orthodox. The author does not appear to realize 
that the latest trends in socialism are to extol private 
property in the personal relationships of life and to 
regard the monogamous family as a social necessity. 
The scientifically-minded reader will find the book 
too much suffused with the spirit of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw; the average reader will find it bright and 
entertaining. 


The second and third series of the 
pant A ,. * Memoirs” or journal of the Duch- 

esse de Dino (afterward Duchesse 
de Talleyrand et de Sagan), edited with notes and 
a biographical index by the Princesse Radziwill 
(née Castellane), and published in this country by 
the Scribners, fill each a closely-printed octavo of 
more than four hundred pages. The second volume 
covers the years 1836-40, and the third the years 
1841-50. The diary entries are generally short, 
touch on contemporary politics and on persons of 
note, and were jotted down in various towns and 
large cities of France, Germany, and Austria, the 
French and the German capitals being apparently 
the writer's favorite resorts. The revolutionary 
scenes of 1848 naturally affect the Duchesse with 
horror, and inspire all sorts of gloomy forebodings. 
Her prejudices and friendships, and her nearness 
to the stirring events noted by her pen, of course 
incapacitate her for the office of dispassionate his- 
torian, although her pages are of the stuff from 
which histories are made. The notes, indices, and 
appended matter, written or selected by the careful 
editor, are of use for a scholarly mastery of the 
volumes. 








NOTES. 


“ Anti-Matrimony,” Mr. Perey Mackaye’s satirical 
drama now running in New York, will be issued in book 
form this month by the Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

An important literary biography is announced in Mr. 
Frederick Lawton’s “ Balzac,” soon to be issued by the 
Wessels & Bissell Co. The volume will contain a 
number of interesting illustrations. 

To the series of “ Little Books on Art” (McClurg), 
& miniature treatise on “ Christian Symbolism ” has just 
been added. The author is Mrs. Henry Jenner, and 
there are twoscore of well-chosen illustrations. 





Mr. Kipiing’s new collection of stories, “ Rewards 
and Fairies,” makes a prompt appearance in the hand- 
some “Outward Bound” edition, published by Messrs. 
Seribner. It constitutes Volume XXV. of the set. 

It is some time since we had a new book from Mr. 
Joseph Conrad. He has been engaged for a year or so 
past on a new story that is now nearing completion, and 
will make its appearance presently under the title of 
« Razunov.” 

Mr. Edgar Beecher Bronson’s entertainipg “ Reminis- 
eences of a Ranchman,” formerly published by the 
McClure Co., now appears in a new edition, with some 
added chapters, bearing the imprint of Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

The volume called “ Vanitas: Polite Stories ” is 
added by the John Lane Co. to their reissue of the 
books of “Vernon Lee.” Besides the three stories 
hitherto included under the title, there is now a fourth, 
“A Frivolous Conversion,” here printed for the first 
time. 

The perennially popular German-American dialect 
verses of Mr. Charles Follen Adams have lately been 
put forth by the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. in a new 
edition entitled “ Yawcob Strauss and Other Poems.” 
The familiar line drawings of the earlier editions are 
retained in this. 

“The Book Monthly ”of London signalizes its seventh 
birthday by a considerable enlargement in size and 
improvement in editorial and mechanical features. We 
can cordially recommend this sprightly magazine to 
every American reader who cares to keep in touch with 
affairs of the English book world. 

Professor F. W. Taussig’s “The Tariff History of 
the United States” is the soundest discussion of the 
subject ever written, and has had frequent revisions. 
The latest of them (the fifth) is brought down to date 
by a chapter on the Aldrich-Payne Act of 1909. 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the publishers. 

“The American Jewish Year Book ” for 5671, sent 
us by the Jewish Publication Society of America, has 
for its special feature this year an eighty-page article 
“In Defense of the Immigrant.” The other contents 
of the work remain much the same as in previous 
annual issues. Mr. Herbert Friedenwald is the editor. 

It is interesting to note in connection with the Hon. 
John Redmond’s tour in this country in the interests of 
Irish Home Rule, that the Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
announces for publication his new book “ Home Rule,” 
containing all the speeches delivered during his entire 
parliamentary career. An introduction gives a short 
summary of the history of Ireland’s struggle. 

Lovers of the late Sarah Orne Jewett’s inimitable New 
England stories will be grateful for the attractive new 
edition of her best work just issued by the Houghton 
Mifflin Co. The edition is in seven small volumes, 
handsomely printed and bound, and containing photo- 
gravure frontispieces. A hitherto unpublished story 
of Miss Jewett’s is included in the last volume of the set. 

In view of the approaching centenary of the birth of 
Charles Dickens special interest attaches to the “Centen- 
ary Edition” of the novelist’s complete works, which 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are bringing out, m 
conjunction with Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd., of 
London. In this edition all the prefaces, dedications, 
and notices which appeared in the various editions dur- 
ing the author's lifetime will be given, together with all 
the original illustrations to which he gave his approval. 
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The illustrations are being reproduced by a special new 
process from the original steel plates and wood-blocks, 
and will number close upon seven hundred. The type 
used is large and readable, the paper of excellent 
quality, the binding handsome, and the price unusually 
reasonable. 

Mr. Prentiss Cummings is the latest translator of the 
«Tliad.” He chooses the hexameter verse, a procedure 
which he defends at length and with considerable skill. 
The main novelty of his translation is that he has made 
it frankly an abridgment, omitting all the dull and 
otherwise inferior parts. By this heroic measure, he 
has reduced the epic to about one-half its full dimensions. 
The work occupies two volumes, and is published by 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. 

School reading books recently published by the 
American Book Co. include “ Peter of New Amster- 
dam,” by Mr. James Otis; Cooper’s “ The Last of the 
Mohicans,” adapted to the use of children by Miss 
Margaret N. Haight; and “Stories of American Dis- 
eoverers for Little Americans,” by Miss Rose Lucia. 
From the same publishers we have a book of “ Easy 
French Prose Composition,” by Miss H. A. Guerber. 

As a companion to the various “Standard” musical 
guides that he has published from time to time, and 
that have been so helpful to concert and opera-goers, 
Mr. George P. Upton has now given us a volume of 
“Standard Musical Biographies,” dealing with over a 
hundred composers, and very interestingly illustrated. 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg publish this work, as well as its 
numerous predecessors. 

A new volume of the “ Original Narratives of Early 
American History” (Scribner) gives us a selection of 
“Narratives of Early Maryland, 1633-1684,” edited 
by Mr. Clayton Colman Hall. There are sixteen num- 
bers in the volume, beginning with Lord Baltimore’s 
“Instructions”’ and Father White’s “ Briefe Relation,” 
and ending with extracts from the journal of George 
Fox and reports of the negotiations between the third 
Baron Baltimore and William Penn. 

Miss Clara Sherwood Stevens must be an ardent 
admirer of Herbert Spencer, for only to such would 
the thought have occurred to ransack his writings for 
“elegant extracts,” as if he were a brilliant stylist 
instead of being a writer of very dull and aninspired 
prose. The result of this undertaking is given us in 
“Passages from the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer,” 
a volume published by Mr. Thomas B. Mosher in the 
distinctive form which he has made his own. 

The Neale Publishing Co., New York, are engaged 
in producing a ten-volume edition of “The Collected 
Works of Ambrose Bierce,” an imperfectly appreciated 
genius of the Pacific Coast. His admirers go far in 
praising him, Mr. Markham saying that “he has his seat 
in the remote and ruby-litten chamber of Hoffman and 
Poe,” and Mrs. Atherton that he “has the best brutal 
imagination of any man in the English-speaking race.” 
Mr. Bierce is editing his own works, which makes the 
publication authentic. The first volume, now at hand, 
is certainly a handsome and dignified piece of book- 
making 


It was only in 1900 that Mr. Bertram Dobell announ- 
ced his discovery of the unpublished works of the 


seventeenth century author Thomas Traherne. Now 
Mr. H. I. Bell has had the good fortune to discover an 
unknown and unpublished MS. of Traherne in the 
British Museum,evidently prepared by the poet’s brother 





for publication. The MS., which is entitled “Poems 
of Felicity: Vol. I., containing Divine Reflections on 
he Native Objects of the Infant-Ey,” contains thirty- 
nine new poems. The “Poems of Felicity” will be 
issued immediately by the Oxford Press in its “Tudor 
and Stuart Library.” 

The November issue of “The Century” marks the 
fortieth anniversary of the magazine, and contains as a 
special feature twenty pages of text and pictures, mar- 
shalling some of the magazine’s more notable contribu- 
tions to the progress of illustration during its history. 
There is also an interesting “ Retrospect of the Century ” 
in the “ Topics of the Times” department. The open- 
ing chapters of Mr. Robert Hichens’s new novel, “The 
Dweller on the Threshold ” appear in this issue. 

Of the late Russell Sturgis’s numerous contributions 
to the literature of his chosen field, no other made so 
varied and direct an appeal to the art lover as his two- 


. volume work entitled “The Artist’s Way of Working,” 


published in 1905. In reissuing this work at one-third 
of the original price, Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have 
now provided an opportunity which should not fail to 
be liberally taken advantage of. The entire text and all 
of the illustrations are retained in the present reprint. 

Mr. E. K. Chambers, one of the foremost Shake- 
spearian scholars of England, has now completed his edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, a task of ten years. The H. M. Cald- 
well Company have secured the American rights of this 
“ Red Letter Edition,” as it is called, and will issue it 
at once in thirty-nine dainty pocket volumes. An ex- 
cellent feature, both useful and ornamental, of this 
edition is that the names of the characters are printed 
in full in red-lettering, so that the reader is spared the 
task of deciphering clumsy abbreviations. To each play 
Mr. Chambers has contributed an introduction. 

The latest volume of Bohn’s Library (Bell-Macmillan) 
consists of More’s “ Utopia” in the contemporary trans- 
lation of Ralph Robinson, with Roper’s Life of More 
and a selection from his letters. The text, edited by 
Mr. George Sampson, is practically identical with that 
of the folio reprint in the “Chiswick Library of Noble 
Authors,” issued in 1903. To the present edition a 
rather trite introduction is contributed by Mr. A. Guth- 
kelch, who also supplies a useful bibliography. The 
Latin text of the first edition is given in an appendix. 
Like ali of Messrs. Bell’s ‘publications, the volume is 
very attractively produced. 

Our ambassadors to England have usually been men 
who could represent worthily the best of America, and 
it has been taken as an important part of their duty to 
interpret their country to Englishmen. Mr. Choate 
went to England with a fine reputation as a graceful 
and eloquent speaker, and was called on to speak on 
many important occasions. The addresses that he gave 
are now collected under the title “ Abraham Lincoln, 
and Other Addresses in England” (Century Co.). The 
address on Lincoln is already on the way to become a 
classic, both for substance and for form. The addresses 
on Franklin and Hamilton, and on the Supreme Court, 
accomplish the writer’s purpose of making the people of 
another country acquainted in a general way with those 
great Americans and with our greatest political inven- 
tion. There are eleven papers in all; besides those 
named, those on Emerson, Education in America, and 
other subjects, are slighter in structure, well adapted to 
the occasions when they were given, but hardly of per- 
manent value. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
November, 1910. 


Africa, Lassoing Wild Animals in. Guy H.Scull. Zverybody’s. 


African Guides I Have Met. E.A. Forbes. World’s Work. 
African Sketches. Janet Allardyce. Scribner. 
America in Korea. K.K. Kawakami. World To-day. 


American Battle, An,in Foreign Waters. E. Prentice. Harper. 


American Playwrights. Younger. Clayton Hamilt 





Animal Mind, The. Jokn Burroughs. Atlantic. 
Antarctic, Exploring the. ErnestGourdon. Harper. 


Anti-Saloon Conflict in Ohio. W. Chamberlain. World To-day. 


Arctic Prairies, The. Ernest Thompson Seton. Scribner. 
Artand Life. Haldane Macfall. Forum. 


Automobile Industry, Rise of the. E.M. West. Rev. of Revs. 


Aviation, Progress in. A.M. Evans. World To-day. 
Barrie, J. M.. asa Playwright. Edward Morton. Bookman. 


Bridge Building under Icebergs. F. L. Nelson. World To-day. 


Bridges, In Praise of. Archibald Henderson. Harper. 
Brown, John, Fifty Years after. J.T. Morse, Jr. Atlantic, 
Burroughs, John, Fifty Years of. D. L.Sharp. Atlantic. 
Business Enterprise and the Law. G. Montague. No. Amer. 


Business, Minding One’s Own. Elizabeth Bisland. No. Amer. 


Busi Or ized—IIl. Lincoln Steffens. EHverydody’s. 
Celebrities in Silhouette. Weymer Mill. Century. 
Charcoal Drawings. Lester Sutcliffe. Int. Studio. 
Chicago's Court House. Charles Bullard. World To-day. 
Chicago's Playgrounds. J. H. McFarland. Outlook. 

China — A Permanent Empire. G. Reid. World's Work. 
Coal Mine, A Yearina. Joseph Husband. Atlantic. 





Congressman, Choosing Your. Frederic C. Howe. Everybody's. 


Conservation, The Fight for. A.W. Page. World’s Work. 
Crownipshield, Frederic. Florence N. Levy. Int. Studio. 
Democratic Presidential Possibilities. W.J. Abbot. 
Detroit Tunnel, Opening of the. J.C. Mills. World To-day, 
Diplomacy de Luxe. M. Honda. North American. 

Eden, An Unknown. &. Alexander Powell. HAverybody’s. 


European Celebrations, Recent. L. Northland. World To-day. 


Experiences, My. Booker T. Washington. World’s Work. 


Farmers, Making Good. Rosa P. Chiles. Review of Reviews. 


Ferrer, Life and Death of. William Archer. McClure. 
Financial Outlook, The. F. A. Munsey. Munsey. 

Football at Harvard and Yale. Lorin Deland. Atlantic. 
Flying Man, Evolution of a. Augustus Post. Century. 
Gentleman, The, in Fiction. James Lane Allen. Bookman. 


George V., England's First Imperialist King. I. Ford. Munsey. 


Guaimaro, Fall of. Frederick Funston. Scribner. 
Gun-Pointers, The. Henry Reuterdahl. Outlook. 
Hospital, The Modern. W.Gilman Thompson. Century. 


Individual. The, and the Combine. J.G. Pyle. World’s Work. 


Infantile Paralysis. John B. Huber. Review of Reviews. 
Irving, Washington. Some Correspondence of. Scribner. 
Japanese Embroidery. Wilson Crewdson. Int. Stidio, 


dapanese Frontiersman, The. A. P. Vaughn. Rev. of Reviews. 


Japanese WaterSong. Harcourt Mountain. Atlantic. 
Johansen, John C. Arthur Hoeber. IJnt. Studio. 
Lace Making in Hungary. A.8. Levetus. Int. Studio. 


Lake-to-the-Gulf Waterway. A. E. A. Halsey. World To-day. 


Lambert, G. W., Paintings of. C. H. Baker. Int. Studio. 
Lawyers and the Community. Woodrow Wilson. 
L’Ecole Primaire en France. Paul Sabatier. No. American. 
Library, New York's New. Lucy Cleveland. World To-day. 
Living, Cost of, and the Tariff. F. A. Munsey. Munsey. 
Marie Antoinette and Count Fersen. Lyndon Orr. Munsey. 
Marr, Carl, Paintings of. Holmes Smith. Jnt. Studio. 
Medieval Baron’s Household, A. G.G. Coulton. Harper. 
Menu, The, in Modern Fiction. Edna Kenton. Bookman. 
Meredith's ‘ Celt and Saxon.” 
Monarchs in Exile. George C. Jenks. Bookman. 


Morgan, John Pierpont. J. Moody and G. K. Turner. McClure. 
Mincbhausen. Baron, Illustrators of. William Allen. Bookman. 


Negro Suffrage. Ray Stannard Baker. Atlantic. 
North-Sea Admiral, The. H.W. Nevinson. Harper. 


Panama Canal, Commercial Value of. J. Peabody. World To-day. 


Pants. Emerson Hough. Averybody’s. 

Peace and Disarmament. Richard Gadke. McClure. 
Pencraft, Thirty Years of. Charles King. Lippincott. 
Pension Carnival, The. William B. Hale. World’s Work. 
Pilot Fish, The. H. De Vere Stacpool. Forum. 

Play, The Soul of. Richard C. Cabot. Atlantic. 

Poet's Town, The. John C. Neihardt. Forum. 

Politics, The New — II. North American. 
Poor, The Perpetual. R.W.Bruére. Harper. 

Prison Story. My. Nicholas Tchaykovsky. 

Railroad, The, and the Trust. C. M. Keys. World's Work. 
Rebellion. Henry W. Nevinson. North American. 


Munsey. 


No. Amer, 


Richard Le Gallienne. Forum. 





Reconstruction Period, Diary of — X. Gideon Welles. Atlantic. 
San Francisco, Experiences in. Yoshio Markino. McClure. 
Scientific Farming, Progress of. H.R. Davis. World To-day. 
Sea-Gate of the Continent, The. C.M. Keys. World’s Work. 
Sermons, The Seven Worst. W.A.Smith. Atlaniic. 
Shakespeare’s Heroines. Ellen Terry. McClure. 

Short, Frank, Mezzotintsof. M.C.Salaman. Int. Studio. 
Social Life in London, My. Goldwin Smith. Atlantic. 
Stenciling with Acid. Mabel T. Priestman. Int. Studio. 
Stories That Stay. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Century. 
Studentsa—Why They Do Not Study. J. R. Slater. World To-day . 
Suffrage in England. Archibald Henderson. Forum, 

Taft and Roosevelt. Francis E. Leupp. Atlantic. 

Taft and the Presidency. 8.J.Kornhauser. No. American. 
Tariff Commission, The. H.8. Smalley. No. American, 
Things That Are Worth While. E.8S, Martin. Harper. 
Trans-Siberian, Over the. J.L. Dearing. World To-day. 
Turkey, Bankrupt. Allen Upward. Forum. 

Vatican, A Discovery in the. A. L.Frothingham. Century. 
Virtue Prizes of the French. Sterling Heilig. Century. 
Wagner, Richard, Mission of. Joseph Sohn. No American. 
Wallace, Henry. F.W. Beckman. World To-day. 

War, Is the U. 8S. Prepared for? Robley D. Evans. Munsey. 
Water Wagon, Advance of the. H.S. Williams. Century. 
Western Art to the Fore. Leila Mechlin. Century. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas. Calvin Winter. Bookman. 

Women without the Ballot. W.B. Meloney. Munsey. 
Working Child, Battle for the. O. R. Lovejoy. Rev. of Revs. 
Working Girls’ Budgets. Sue A. Clarkeand E. Wyatt. McClure. 
Writing. Crafteamanship of—IV. F.T. Cooper. Bookman. 
Yale-Harvard Football Game, The. Ralph D. Paine. Munsey. 
Yellowstone Park, Touring. M.O. Eldridge. World To-day. 


Yosemite, Spell of the. John Burroughs. Century. 





List OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 194 titles, includes books 
received by Tur Dia since iis last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton, based upon 
Original Family Letters and Other Documents. By Allan 
McLane Hamilton. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 
8vo, 488 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

William H. Seward. By Edward Everett Hale, Jr. With 
portrait, 12mo, 388 pages. “ American Crisis Biographies.” 
George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.25 net. 

Bess of Hardwick and her Circle. By Maud Stepney Rawson. 
Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 375 pages. John 
Lane Co. $5. net. 

Gambetta: Life and Letters. By P. B. Gheusi; translated by 
Violette M. Montagu. [llustrated, 8vo, 365 pages. D. 
Appleton & Co. $3.50 net. 

A Gascon Royalist in Revolutionary Paris: The Baron 
De Batz, 1792-1795. From the French of G. LenOtre by Mrs. 
Rodolph Stowell. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 
8vo, 288 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 

Reminiscences of Rosa Bonheur. Edited by Theodore 
Stanton. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 412 
pages. D. Appleton & Co. $3. net. 

The Making of a King. By I. A. Taylor. Illustrated in 
photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 329 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.50 net. 

Two Great Rivals: Francois I. and Charles V.. and the 
Women Who Influenced Them. Sy Andrew C. P. Haggard, 
D.8.O. Ilustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 445 
pages. D. Appleton & Co. @. net. 

The Favorites of Henry of Navarre. By Le Petit Homme 
Rouge. With portraits, large 8vo, 319 pages. Richard G. 
Badger. $3. net. 

Joan of Arc. By Grace James. Illustrated, large 8vo, 319 
pages. E.P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 

A Royal Cavalier: The Romance of Rupert, Prince Palatine. 
By Mrs. Steuart Erskine. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 
8vo, 379 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 


HISTORY. 

The Campaign of Chancellorsville: A Strategic and Tactica 
Study. By John Bigelow, Jr. With maps and plans, 4to, 
528 pages. Yale University Press. $10. net. 

The Battle of the Wilderness. By Morris Schaff. With 
maps and plans, 8vo, 345 pages. Houghton Miffin Co, $2. net. 
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The Navy of Venice. By Alethea Wiel. Illustrated, large 
8vo, 370 pages. E.P. Dutton & Co. $5. net. 

Venice in the Eighteenth Century. From the French of 
Philippe Monnier. With photogravure frontispiece, large 
8vo, 280 pages. Richard G. Badger. $8. net. 

The Romance of Monaco and Its Rulers. By Ethel Col- 
burn Mayne. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 
870 pages. John Lane Co. $5. net. 

A History of Verona. By A. M. Allen; edited by Edward 
Armstrong. Illustrated, 8vo, 408 pages. ‘* Historic States 
of Italy.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

Narratives of Early Maryland, 1633-1684. Edited by 
Clayton Coleman Hall, LL.B. With maps, 8vo, 460 pages. 
“ Original Narratives of Early American History.” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $8 net. 

The Sea-Kings of Crete. By Rev. James Baikie, F.R.A.S. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 274 pages. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

France under the Republic. By Jean Charlemagne Bracq, 
Litt.D. 8vo, 376 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Diary of a Refugee. Edited by Frances Fearn. Illustrated, 
12mo, 145 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25 net. 

Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 17638-1774. By 
Clarence Edwin Carter, M.A. 12mo, 223 pages. Washing- 
ton: American Historical Association. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


English Literature during the Lifetime of Shakespeare. By 
Felix E.Schelling. Large 8vo, 486 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.50 net. 

Abraham Lincoln, and Other Addresses in England. By 
Joseph H. Choate. With portrait, 8vo, 293 pages. Century 
Co. $2. net. 

The Spirit of Romance: An Attempt to Define Somewhat 
the Charm of the Pre-Renaissance Literature of Latin 
Europe. By Ezra Pound, M.B. 8vo, 251 pages. E. P. Dutton 
&Co. $2.50 net. 

The Qualities of Men: An Essay in Appreciation. By 
Joseph Jastrow. 12mo, 188 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1. net. 

How to Judge a Book: A Handy Method of Criticism for 
the General Reader. By Edwin L.Shuman. 12mo, 237 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Vanitas: Polite Stories. By Vernon Lee. New edition; 12mo, 
262 pages. John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 

An Introduction to Shakespeare. By H.N. MacCracken, 
Ph.D., F. E. Pierce, Ph.D. and W. H. Durham, Ph.D. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 222 pages. Macmillan Co. 90 cts. net. 

Grillparzer as a Poet of Nature. By Faust Charles De 
Walsh, Ph.D. 8vo, 95 pages. Macmillan Co. Paper, $1. net. 

The Development of the Historic Drama. By Louise 
Mallinckrodt Kneffner. Large 8vo,95 pages. University of 
Chicago Press. Paper, 50 cts. net. 

The Singing Caravan: Some Echoes of Arabian Poetry. By 
Henry Baerlein. 16mo,123 pages. ‘* Wisdom of the East.” 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Stories and Tales. By Sarah Orne Jewett. In 7 volumes, 
with photogravure frontispieces, 16mo. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $7. net. 

The Works of Walter Pater. New volumes: Gaston de 
Latour, an Unfinished Romance, edited by Charles L. Shad- 
well; Appreciations, with an Essay on Style. Each large 
8vo. Macmillan Co. Per vol., $2. net. 

The Soliloquies of St. Augustine. Translated by Rose 
Elizabeth Cleveland. 12mo, 180 pages. Little, Brown, & 
Co. $1.50 net. 

“First Folio” Shakespeare. Edited by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke. New volumes: Richard the Second, 
Richard the Third, and King John. Each with photo- 
gravure frontispiece, 18mo. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Per volume, 
cloth, 75 cts.; leather, $1. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

Mary Magdalene: A Play in Three Acts. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck ; translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
12mo, 179 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20 net. 

Morituri: Three One-Act Plays. By Hermann Sudermann; 
translated by Archibald Alexander. 12mo, 156 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Pietro of Siena. By Stephen Phillips. 12mo, 82 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1. net. 
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F. M. HOLLY 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








the United States. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
33-37 E. 17th Street, NEW YORK CITY 





LIBRARY ORDERS 
FILLED PROMPTLY 





We have hundreds of satisfied customers in all parts of 
In addition to our large stock of 
the books of all publishers, we have unexcelled facil- 
ities for securing promptly books not in stock and 
making shipments complete. Our import department 
is thoroughly equipped. Save delay by ordering from 
New York City —the publishing center of the country. 











THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ONE OF OUR BOOK BARGAINS 


Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature 


New edition. By DR. DAVID PATRICK 


A History, Critical and Biographical, of the Authors 


the Earliest Time till 


in the English T from 
the Present Da: _ With Specimens of thair W 
Tustrated 


. Published by 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Bound in half-leather. 


Published Price $18.00. 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE $9.00 


EXPRESS PAID 


We have a limited number of sets to offer at this price. 





A GREAT BARGAIN FOR LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, 
STUDENTS, PROFESSIONAL MEN, and the HOME 











4 Park Street 
BOSTON 








JUST PUBLISHED 


Primitive Psychotherapy 


and Quackery 


By ROBERT MEANS LAWRENCE, M.D. 


Author of ‘‘ The Magic of the Horse- 
shoe,’’ etc. 


A historical survey of the so-called 
‘magical remedies ’’ of olden times—such 
as medical amulets and charms — show- 
ing that they are in reality the forerunners 
of modern psychical medicine. Dr. Law- 
rence has sought to emphasize the fact that 
the efficiency of many primitive therapeutic 
methods, and the success of charlatanry, 
are to be attributed to mental influence. 


8vo, $2.00 net. Postage 17 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 











85 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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HOWARD SUTHERLAND 


IDYLLS OF GREECE s200"sy'mai's1.09 
Second Series. An Exquisite Gift Book 
DesmMonp FitrzGerRa.p. 156 5th Ave.. New York 



















ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Autograph Letters 
PURCHASED BY 


ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH, 4 E. 39th St., New York 
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Containing 23 Portraits 
of Authors will be sent 


A Portrait Catalogue 
FREE ON REQUEST 


This CaTALoGvus contains a full list of titles to date. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 East 17th St., NEW YORK 

















THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


The Study of Ivanhoe 
The Study of Idylls of the King The Study of Romola 
Single copies, 50 cents 
Send for full list and price for schools, classes and clubs to 
H. A. Davipson, Cambridge, Mass. 














The only biography of the founder of modern Socialism 


KARL MARX: His Life and Work 
By JOHN SPARGO 
$2.50 net; $2.70 carriage paid. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue, New York City 





N AUTHOR, who desires to extend a small, 
individual, but reasonably successful pub- 
lishing enterprise, seeks an associate with capital, 
which need not be paid in the lump sum, but 
only as the actual expenses of the business accrue.” 
Address, AUTHOR, P. O. Box 393, BABYLON, N.Y. 


Business For Sale 


Because of bad health, will sell small prosperous book and 
print business; stock, fixtures, furniture, and good will. 
Patrons are mainly important bankers of the Wall Street 
district, New York City. Price $5000 cash. Sales for Sep- 
tember over $1000. 
Address “‘L” care Tur Dia 
LEADING RETAIL BOOKSTORE wishes 
to secure the services of an outside salesman 
and representative. Indispensable requisites are 
general literary knowledge, familiarity with fine 
editions (not subscription books), good appearance 
and address, and ability to meet the best class of 
bookbuyers. A permanent independent position, 
with liberal salary and commissions. Appli- 
cants must furnish best references and credentials. 
Address, LIBRIS, care THE DIAL. 











LIST OF NEW BOOKS — Continued 


Justice: A Tragedy in Four Acts. By John Galsworthy. 
12mo, 109 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 60 cts. net. 
The Plays of Thomas Love Peacock. Edited by A. B. 
Young, M.A. 16mo, 157 pages. London: David Nutt. 

The Town down the River. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

16mo, 128 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Later Poems. By John B. Tabb. 16mo, 115 pages. Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1. net. 

Sonnets toa Lover. By Myrtle Reed. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Gold-Gated West: Songs and Poems. By Samuel L. 
Simpson. 8vo, 308 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $2. net. 

A Garland of Verse. By Edwin Leibfreed. 12mo, 120 pages. 
East Aurora, New York: The Roycrofters. 

The Poems of Alexander Lawrence Posey. Collected by 
Mrs. Minnie H. Posey. With portrait, 12mo, 192 pages. 
Topeka: Crane &Co. $1. 

My Soul’s Cathedral, and Other Poems. By James Henry 
MacLafferty. 12mo, 22 pages. Paul Elder & Co. 90 cts. net. 

Including Finnigin: A Book of Gillilan Verses. By Strick- 
land W.Gillilan. 12mo, 123 pages. Forbes &Co. §1. 


FICTION. 


12mo, 89 pages. G. P. 


Mrs. Fitz. By J. C. Snaith. 12mo, 365 pages. Moffat, Yard 
&Co. $1.35 net. 

Clayhanger. By Arnold Bennett. 12mo, 698 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 


Helen with the High Hand: An Idyllic Diversion. 
Arnold Bennett. 
$1.20 net. 

The Creators: A Comedy. By May Sinclair. Illustrated, 12mo, 
517 pages. Century Co. $1.30 net. 

Burning Daylight. By Jack London. 
361 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Harmen Pols. By Maarten Maartens. 12mo, 320 pages. John 
Lane Co. $1.35 net. 

The Social Buccaneer. By Frederic 8. Isham. Illustrated in 
color, etc., 347 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $150. 

The Green Patch. By Bettina von Hutten. 12mo, 366 pages. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Guilottine Club, and Other Stories. By 8. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D. Illustrated, 12mo, 285 pages. Century Co. $1.50. 
The Finer Grain. By Henry James. 12mo, 312 pages. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Gift-Wife. By Rupert Hughes. 
pages. Moffat. Yard & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Mistress of Shenstone. By Florence L. Barclay. 12mo, 
340 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.35 net. 

Rewards and Fairies. By Rudyard Kipling. “Outward 
Bound ” edition; with frontispiece, 8vo, 378 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. (Sold only in sets by subscription). 

Dixie Hart. By Will N. Harben. With frontispiece, 12mo, 
340 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Princess Sayrane: A Romance of the Days of Prester John 
By Edith Ogden Harrison. With frontispiece in color 
12mo, 314 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.35 net. 


By 
12mo, 316 pages. George H. Doran Co. 


Illustrated, 12mo, 


Illustrated, 12mo, 416 


“Just Folks.” By Clara E. Laughlin. 12mo, 377 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Once. By John Mitter. 12mo, 262 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.20 net. 

The Frontiersman. By H. A. Cody. 12mo, 342 pages. George 
H. Doran Co. $1.20 net. 


The Price of the Prairie. By Margaret Hill McCarter. Illus- 
trated in color, 12mo, 489 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


$1.35 net. 

My Brother’s Keeper. By Charles Tenney Jackson. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 324 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Masters of the Wheat-Lands. By Harold Bindloss. Illus 
trated, 12mo, 354 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.30 net. 

Jehanne of the Golden Lips. By Frances G. Knowles-Foster. 
12mo, 311 pages. John Lane Co. $1.50. 

First Love. By Marie Van Vorst. Illustrated, 
pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

His Hour. By Elinor Glyn. With frontispiece, 12mo, 305 
pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Young Wallingford. By George Randolph Chester. Illus 
trated in tint, 12mo, 348 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Flighty Arethusa. By David Skaats Foster. [llustrated in 


12mo, 331 


color, etc., 12mo, 326 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
The Spread Eagle, and Other Stories. By Gouverneur Morris 
12mo, 357 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1 20 net. 
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The Sea Hawk. By Bailey Millard. 12mo, 355 pages. Wessels 


& Bissell Co. $1. net. 

The Second Chance. By Nellie L. McClung. With frontispiece 
in color, 12mo, 369 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

Shorty and Patrick, U.S.S. “Oklahoma.” By Stephen 
French Whitman. Illustrated, 12mo, 169 pages. P. F. Col- 
lier & Son. $1. net. 

Fraternity: A Romance of Inspiration. 
Harper & Brothers. $1. net. 

Her Highness: An Adirondack Romance. With frontispiece, 
12mo, 309 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 

The Master Road. By Carlin Eastwood. With frontispiece, 
12mo, 251 pages. New York: Alice Harriman Co. $1.35 net. 

The Wife of Colonel Hughes. By Hubert Wales. 12mo, 
308 pages. New York: Stuyvesant Press. $1.50. 

Let Me Feel Your Pulse. By 0. Henry. Illustrated, 16mo, 
38 pages. Doubleday Page & Co. 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

A Voice from the Congo: Stories. Anecdotes, and Descrip- 
tive Notes. By Herbert Ward. Illustrated in photogravure, 
etc., large 8vo, 330 pages. Chartes Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Queer Things about Egypt. By Douglas Sladen. Illus- 
trated. large 8vo, 428 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $5. net. 

Hunting with the Eskimos: The Unique Record of a Sports- 
man’s Year among the Northernmost Tribe. By Harry 
Whitney. Illustrated, large 8vo, 453 pages. Century Co. 
$3.50 net. 

The Island of Stone Money: Uap of the Carolines. By 
William Henry Furness. 3d.. M.D. Illustrated, 8vo, 278 
pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $3.50 net. 

Service and Sport in the Sudan: A Record of -Adminis- 
tration in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, with Some Intervals 
of Sport and Travel. By D.C. E. ff. Comyn, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 331 pages. John Lane Co. 4. net. 

Rambles in Spain. By John D. FitzGerald. Illustrated in 
photogravure, etc., 8vo, 291 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


12mo, 265 pages. 


$8. net 

With Malai Hafid at Fez: Behind the Scenes in Morocco. 
By Lawrence Harris, F.R.G.S. Illustrated in color, etc.. 
8vo, 270 pages. Richard G. Badger. $3. net. 

To Abyssinia through an Unknown Land. By Captain 
©. H. Stigand, F.R.G.S. Illustrated, 8vo, 352 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $2.50 net. 

In the Torrid Sudan. By H. Lincoln Tangye, F.R.G.S. 
Mlustrated, large 8vo, 300 pages. Richard G. Badger. $8. net, 

Persia and Its People. By Ella C. Sykes. Illustrated, large 
8vo, 356 pages. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

Mountain Adventures. By George D. Abraham. I!lustrated. 
8vo, 308 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.80 net. 

Siena and Southern Tuscany. By Edward Hutton. Illus 
trated in color, etc., 12mo, 360 pages. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

In the Kaiser’s Capital. By J. F. Dickie. D.D. Illustrated, 
8vo. 314 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. net. 

Benares : The Stronghold of Hinduism. By C. Phillips Cape. 
Illustrated, 12mo. 262 pages. Richard G. Badger. $2. net. 

Through Savage Europe ; Being the Narrative of a Journey 
throughout the Balkan States and European Russia. By 
Harry De Windt, F.R.G.S. Illustrated, 12mo, 300 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

The Andes and the Amazon: Life and Travel in Peru. By 
C. Reginald Enoch. F.R.G.S. Illustrated, 12mo, 379 pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 net. 

A Trip to the Land of the Midnight Sun: A Narrative of 
Personal Experience. By Martha Buckingham Wood. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 308 pages. New York: Brandu’s.. $2. net. 

Belgium and Holland, including the Grand-Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg: Handbook for Travellers. By Karl Baedeker. Fif- 
teenth edition, revised and augmented; with maps and 
plans, 16mo, 486 pages. Charles Scribner’sSons. $1.80 net. 

Paris and Its Environs, with Routes from London to Paris: 
Handbook for Travellers. By Karl Baedeker. Seventeenth 
revised edition; with maps and plans, 16mo, 490 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.80 net. 

Berlin and its Environs: Handbook for Travellers. By 
Karl Baedeker. Fourth edition; with maps and plans, 
16mo, 250 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 90 cts. net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
The Conservation of Natural Resources in the United 
States. By Charles Richard Van Hise. Illustrated, vo, 
418 pages. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 
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THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM. EXPER? 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to pu Addres 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 








MISS N. E. WEEKS 


STENOGRAPHY and TYPEWRITING 
and Dramatic Work a Specialty. Preparation 
s for New Editions. Revision of Manuscripts. 
Tel. Kenwood 203 604 East 43d Street, Chicago 


Litera 











A h OF mes eee ! AND SOLD. 
or p 
utograp WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
Letters 2% Fifth Avenue : New York 
Publisher “‘ THE COLLECTOR,”’ $1.00 a year. 











Autograph Letters Bought 


Leo Soe et oe ox ph Letters and Docu- 
ments of Famous People. Don’t fail to write me or send a 
list of what you have, before selling your collection. 


Lincoln, R. eee Sees ee 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Eugene Field, and Kipling particularly wanted. 


I East 45th Street P. F. Madigan New York, N. Y. 


AUTHORS — Let us ‘manufacture your books. 


We set up, electrotype, print, 
bind, etc. Complete facilities. 


LINO TYPE-CASTING CO. 


257 William Street NEW YORK 














Book Labels and Heraldic Paintings 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN BOOK LABELS WHICH 
HAVE CHARACTER WITHIN THEMSELVES. 
COATS -OF-ARMS PAINTED IN THEIR 
TRUE COLORS FOR FRAMING. 


Penn De Barthe, 929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Authors’ MSS. Revised and Sold 


Under the direct supervision of one of America's successful 
authors. Operating under the written endorsement of leading 
publishers. Private editions published. Charges moderate. No 
advance fee. Mail your MSS. to-day. 


LITERARY BUREAU 
810 Stephen Girard Building 


AUTHORS 


wishing manuscripts placed without reading fee, address 
La TOUCHE HANCOCK, 134 W. 37th St., New York City 
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WRITERS—ARTISTS. We sell Stories, Jokes. 


ee Poems, IIlustrations. 
Designs, and all other Publishable Material on Commission. 
We know who pays best prices, and can save you time and money 
in the disposal of your productions. 

CASH RETURNS, explaining our 
system, sent on request. Mention your 
line when writing. 

THE BURELL SYNDICATE, 

R. 795, No. 118 E. 28th Street, New York 

















RARE CHOICE AMERICANA FOR: SALE 


Write us for any rare books needed 
AMERICUS BOOK COMPANY, AMERICUS. GEORGIA 





ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 





BAKER'S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Basrenam, Exe. 


CHAS. J. SAWYER, Ltd. 
Ancient and Modern Book Sellers 
23 New Oxford Street, London 
We issue Rare and Important items, 
phs and Original 
Drawings. and are always p ve the names of col- 


lectors and others who would like to have copies forwarded 
eratis and post free. 


Lists of Special Wants Receive Prompt Attention 


Qld and Rare Books 


Catalogues mailed to any 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


























SPECIALIST IN 
Railroad, Canal, and Financial Literature 


Large stock of books and pamphlets on these subjects. 


DIXIE BOOK SHOP, 41 Liberty St., New York 


Theological Books poucur and soLD 


Catalogues Free Largest Stock in America 


Theo. E. Schulte, Bookseller, 132 E. 23d St., N. Y. 


FOR BOOKS hard to find, and for 
ANY BOOKS, recent or old, 


E. W. JOHNSON, Dealer in New and Old Books 
121 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 


Send for New Catalogue GOOD BOOKS 
of Good Books. Purchased. 





SECOND HAND 








CATALOGUE OF 


CHOICE, STANDARD, AND DESIRABLE BOOKS 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LEXINGTON BOOK SHOP 


120 EAST 58TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
is BOOKS BOUGHT 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


Established Over 60 Years 
30-32 West 27th Street, NEW YORK CITY 





LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 
ENGLISH BEST RUSSIAN 
GERMAN FACILITIES FOR SUPPLYING MODERN CREE 


ITALIAN 
SPANISH 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS — continued 


Railroad Administration. By Ray Morris, M.A. With maps, 
large 8vo, 309 pages. D. Appleton & Co. §2. net. 

Government Ownership of Railways. By Anthony Van 
Wagenen. 12mo, 256 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

A Modern Outlook: Studies of English and American Ten- 
dencies. By J. A. Hobson. 12mo, 318 pages. London: 
Herbert & Daniel. 

Workingmen’s Insurance in Europe. By Lee K. Frankel 
and Miles M. Dawson. Large 8vo. 477 pages. New York: 
Charities Publication Committee. $2.50 net. 

The Tariff History of the United States. By F. Ww. 

LL.B. New edition, 12mo, 422 pages. ‘‘ Questions of the 
Day.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Confidence, or National Suicide? By Arthur Edward Sti - 

well. 12mo, 120 pages. New York: Bankers Publishing Co. 


ART AND MUSIC. 


A History of Japanese Colour-Prints. By W. von Seidlitz. 
Illustrated in color, etc., 4to, 207 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$6.50 net. 

The Lure of the Antique. By Walter A. Dyer. 
12mo, 499 pages. Century Co. $2.40 net. 

Standard Musical Biographies. By George P. Upton. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 547 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.75. 

The Basis of Musical Pleasure, with a Consideration of the 
Opera Problem and the Expression of Emotions in Music. 
By Albert Gehring. [Illtstrated. 12mo, 169 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

My Voice and I; or, The Relation of the Singer to the Song. 
By Clara Kathleen Rogers (Clara Doria). With portrait, 
12mo, 265 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50 net. 


RELIGION. 


The Unexplored Self: An Introduction to Christian Doctrine 
for Teachers and Students. By George R. Montgomery, 
Ph.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The World a Spiritual System: An Outline of Metaphysics. 
By James H. Snowden, D.D. 12mo, 316 pages. Macmillan 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Social Ministry: An Introduction to the Study and Practise 
of Social Service. Edited by Harry F. Ward. 12mo, 318 
pages. Jennings & Graham. $1. net. 

Christianity and Social Questions. By W. Cunningham. 
D.D. 12mo, 232 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. 75 cts. net. 

The Beauty of Every Day. By J.R. Miller. 16mo, 295 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 65 cts. net. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


Brittany and the Bretons. By George Wharton Edwards. 
Illustrated in color, etc., by the author, 4to, 274 pages. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $6. net. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samuei Taylor Cole- 
ridge; illustrated in color by Willy Pog&ny. 4to. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $5. net. 

from the Book of Paris. By Claude C. Washburn; 
with etchings and drawings by Lester G. Hornby. 8vo, 279 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. net. 

The Deserted Village. By Oliver Goldsmith ; illustrated in 
color by W. Lee Hankey. 4to, 99 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$4 50 net. 

Romantic California. By Ernest Peixottc. Illustrated by 
the author, 8vo, 218 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

The Mississippi River and Its Wonderful Valley. By Julius 
Chambers. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8v0, 
308 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

A Land of Romance: The Border. By Jean Lang. Illustrated 
in photogravare, large 8vo. 460 pages. Dodge Publishing 
Co. $2.50 net. 

Steam-Ships: The Story of their Development to the Present 
Day. By R. A. Fletcher. Illustrated in color, etc., large 
8vo, 422 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $3.75 net. 

A Garden of Girls. Illustrated in color by Harrison Fisher, 
and decorated by Theodore B. Hapgood. 4to. Dodd, Mead 
&Co. $3.50 net. 

A Hoosier Romance, 1868: Squire Hawkin’s Story. BY 
James Whitcomb Riley. lllustrated in color, etc., 8v0, 87 
pages. Century Co. $1.50 net. 


Illustrated. 


Rebecoa of Sunnybrook Farm. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
New edition ; illustrated in color, 12mo, 327 pages. Houghton 
$1.50. 


Mifflin Co. 
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Blegy Written in a Country Churchyard. By Thomas 
Gray. With frontispiece in color, 12mo. Chicago: F. J. 


Tregise. 

The Vanished Ruin Era: San Francisco’s Classic Artistry of 
Ruin depicted in Picture and Song. By Louis J. Stellmann. 
Large 8vo, 52 pages. Paul Elder & Co. $2.50 net. 

Myths and Legends of the Pacific Northwest. Selected 
by Katherine Berry Judson. Illustrated, large 8vo, 145 
pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50 net. 

Mystery: The Story of Three Wise Men. By 
William J. Locke. With illustrations and decorations, 
12mo, 53 pages. John Lane Co, 75 cts. net. 

The College Freshman’s Don’t Book. ByG.F.E. Illus- 
trated, 16mo, 42 pages. Paul Elder & Co. 75 cents. 

Faith, Hope, Love; and Love, Friendship, and Good Cheer. 
Compiled by Grace Browne Strand. Each with decorat 








Are You Interested in Books? 


If so, send us a card stating what subject you are inter- 
ested in and we will forward catalogues of both new and 
second-hand books on those lines. Our stock is enormous 
and our prices will please you. 


W. HEFFER SONS, Ltd. Booksellers Cambridge, Eng. 


Just published Catalogue No. 16. Special Bargains in New 
Books 116 pages—and wonderful list / / 


























12mo. A.C. McClurg & Co. Per volume, 50 cts. net. 

A Chariot of Fire. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. With frontis- 
piece, 16mo, 45 pages. Harper & Brothers. 50 cts. net. 

Merry Xmas: A Farce in Two Scenes. By Elizabeth Kellogg. 
16mo, 22 pages. Cincinnati, Ohio: W. P. James. Paper, 
50 cts. 

Impressions Calender, 1911. Decorated in color, large 8vo. 
Paul Elder & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Patience and her Garden. By Ida Smith Decker. 16mo. 
7 pages. Paul Elder &Co. Paper, 35 cts, 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

The Story of the Grail and the Passing of Arthur. Written 
and illustrated by Howard Pyle. Large 8vo, 258 pages, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Stories from Dante. By Susan Cunnington. Illustrated in 
color, 8vo, 255 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 net. 

Stories from Shakespeare. Retold by Thomas Cartier. 
Illustrated in color, 8vo, 286 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.50 net. 

The Children’s Book of Ballads. Selected by Mary W. 
Tikston. Illustrated, 12mo, 285 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. 


$1.50. 
The Child’s Harvest of Verse. Selected by Mary Wilder 
Tileston. Iliustrated, 12mo, pages. Little, Brown, & Co. 


$1.50. 

Qld Greek Nature Stories. By F. A. Farrar, B.A. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 256 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 net. 

Folk Tales from Many Lands. Retold by Lilian Gask. Illus 
trated in color, etc., 8vo, 287 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Wolf the Storm Leader. By Frank Caldwell. Illustrated, 
8vo, 182 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.60 net. 

The Boy’s Drake. By Edwin M. Bacon. Illustrated, 12mo, 
506 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Horsemen of the Plains: A Story of the Great Cheyenne 
War. By Joseph A. Altsheler. Illustrated in color, 12mo, 
390 pages. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Kingsford, Quarter. By Ralph Henry Barbour. [llustrated, 
12mo, 326 pages. Century Co. $1.50. 

The Flint Heart: A Fairy Story. By Eden Phillpotts. Mlus- 
trated, 12mo, 333 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The New Boy at Hilltop, and Other Stories. By Ralph 
Henry Barbour. Illustrated in color, 12mo, 270 pages. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Crashaw Brothers. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, 222 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

The Fugitive Freshman. By Ralph D. Paine. Illustrated, 
12mo, 304 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Winning his“ Y.” By Ralph Henry Barbour. Illustrated in 
tint, 12mo, 287 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Light Horse Harry’s Legion. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 367 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

A Dixie Rose. By Augusta Kortrecht. With frontispiece in 
color, 12mo, 385 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

That Freshman. By Christina Catrevas. Illustrated in coior, 
12mo, 823 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Captain of the Eleven. By Alden Arthur Knipe. Ilus- 
trated, 12mo, 270 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

The Young Privateersman. By William O. Stevens and 
McKee Barclay. Illustrated in color, 12mo, 312 pages. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

In Line of Duty. By Richmond Pearson Hobson. With frontis- 
piece in color, 12mo, 365 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

By Reef and Trail: Bob Leach’s Adventures in Florida. By 
Fisher Ames, Jr.; illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. 
12mo, 312 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


(Continuedon next page! 





A Charming Book for Every Child 


THE OTHER SIDE OF 
THE RAINBOW 


y » Being the adventures of 
\ THE OTHER SIDE} Old-Fashioned Jane. By 
N[ THE RAINBOW || Florence Bone. Size, 


e229 12mo. (4%x7% in.). 
Pages 180. Illustrated 
| with colored frontispiece 
and page borders. Bind- 
\ 45 ing, cloth decorative. 
- : 
Fuorence sone} Price, 85 cents net. 
6 be new and delightful wonder tale will entrance 
young readers ; if their elders are led to look into 
the book it is safe to say that the enthusiasm of their youth 
will revive as they follow the heroine across the Rainbow 
Bridge, up the shining Staircase, to the Castle in the Air, 
and finally to the Rainbow Palace. 
They will make the acquaintance of The Peddler of 
Dreams, The Woodmaster, Fairy Wonder, The Poppy 
Goblin, and many more Fairies and Elves who attend ‘he 


eventful journey of Old-Fashioned Jane to The Other 
Side of the Rainbow. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mr. Joseph Fort Newton’s New and Important Study 
of Lincoln and his law-partner, W.H. Herndon. 


“LINCOLN & HERNDON” 


Photogravures and Half-Tones. 
$3.00 (Postpaid $3.18) 
An essential book for all Lincoln collectors and 
one in which for the first time is included the 
Herndon and Theodore Parker correspondence. 
A foreword is by Frank B. Sanborn. 


“©THE TORCH SERIES’’ 


Old London Town, by Henry Watterson. 
Isaiah as a Nature Lover, by F. J. Lazell. 
Henry Thoreau, by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Abraham Lincoln, by J. F. Newton. 
The Literature of Childhood, by W. M. Reedy. 
Each volume 60c (postpaid 65c) or sold in sets at $3.00 net. 


THE TORCH PRESS, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


or from A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
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_ 
RomManvs: Scisne Latine, 
Barbare? 
Baxs.: Ye-es, to spell, parse 


and translate, if you write. 
» 























Palaestra, 
to learn Latin to 
SPEAK; for class 
and self instruc- 
tion; some 25 nos.; 
No. 8 out; price 
$2.00; no samples. 


[ ARCADIVS AVELLANVS, Willia 














NEW BOOK CATALOGS 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 
Also out-of-print Literature relating to 


AMERICA, TRAVELS, Etc. 


FRANKLIN BOOK SHOP 


OLD BOOK, PAMPHLET, PRINT & MSS. DEALERS 
920 WALNUT STREET 
S$. N. RHOADS, Propr. PHILADELPHIA 


——_—— a a 





SEND YouR “WANTS” TO 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS COMPANY 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
861-863 SIXTH AVE. (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 





ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 





Including Including 
FRENCH MEDICAL 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, books and works concerning 
GERMAN AND OTHER HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 
—-- and other Domestic 


BOOKS Animals 





Special facilities for supplying Schools, Colleges and 
Libraries. Catalogues on Application. 











Etched Portraits 
? By JACQUES REICH 
FAMOUS AMERICANS 


WASHINGTON MADISON 
PAUL JONES 
JOHN MARSHALL 
LINCOLN 


GEORGE WILLIAM 
CURTIS 
Plates 14 x 18 inches. 


SERIES OF AUTHORS 
HOLMES THACKERAY 
WHITTIER MEREDITH 

MRS. STOWE DICKENS 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

Plate 134 x 18%. 
Arrangements for private plates may be made by mail. 
Send for descriptive Price List. 











JACQUES REI 105 W. 40th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 





[ Nov. 1, 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS — continued 


The Rifiemen of the Ohio. By Joseph A. Altsheler. 
trated in color, 12mo. 355 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50, 

Sidney: Her Senior Year. By Anna Chapin Ray. Illus. 
trated, 12mo, 320 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Mollie and the Unwiseman Abroad. By John Kendrick 
Bangs; illutrated in color by Grace G. Weiderseim. &yo, 
261 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

The Home-Comers. By Winifred Kirkland. Illustrated, 
12mo, 326 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.20 net. 

A Cadet of the Black Star Line. By Ralph D. Paine. Ilus- 
trated, 12mo, 198 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. §1.25. 

A Chip of the Old Block ; or, At the Bottom of the Ladder. 
By Edwin J. Houston, A.M. Illustrated, 12mo, 362 pages, 
Griffith and Rowland Press. $1.25. 

Little Talks to Little People. By James M. Frarra,D.D.. 
12mo, 272 pages. Funk & WagnallsCo. $1.20 net. 

The Land of Drought; or, Across the Great American 
Desert. By Prof. Edwin J. Houston. Illustrated, 12mo 
355 pages. Griffiith & Rowland Press. $1.25. 

The Bob’s Hill Braves. By Charles Pierce Burton. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 311 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Famous Voyages of the Great Discoverers. By Eric 
Wood. Illustrated, 8vo, 270 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.50. 


Tllus- 


EDUCATION. 

Class Teaching and Management. By William Estabrook 
Chancellor. Illustrated, 12mo, pages. Harper & 
Brothers. ° 

Spanish Short Stories. Edited. with introduction. by Elijah 
Clarence Hills and Louise Reinhardt. 12mo, 323 pages. 
D. C. Heath & Co. $1 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. By Moliére; edited, with intro 
duction, by M. Levi. With frontispiece, 16mo, 175 pages’ 
Henry Holt & Co. 

A Practical Course in Mechanical Drawing. By William 
F. Williard. Illustrated, 16mo, 135 pages. Chicage: Popular 
Mechanics Co. 50 cts. net. 

Essays on Lord Clive and Warren H . By Thomas 
Babington Macaulay; edited by Allan Abbott. 12mo, 215 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 40 cts. net. 

An Inland Voyage, and Travels with a Donkey. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson; edited by Arthur Willis Leonard, A.B. 
16mo, 24 pages. Scott. Foresman & Co. 

Riverside Literature Series. New volumes: The Rise of 
Silas Lapham, by W. D. Howells, 40 cts,; Sheridan’s The 
Rivals. edited by J. Q. Adams, Jr., 25 cts. 12mo. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Popular Law-Making: A Study of the Origin, History, and 
Present Tendencies of Law-Making by Statute. By Frederic 
Jessup Stimson. 8vo, 390 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2 50 net. 

Primitive Psycho-Therapy and Quackery. By Robert 
Means Lawrence, M.D. Large 8vo, 276 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2. net. 

The Handy Natural History. By Ernest Protheroe, F.Z.8. 
Illustrated in color, etc., large 8vo, 462 pages. Richard G. 

. 4. net. 

Hypnotism and Suggestion in Daily Life, Education, and 
Medical Practice. By Bernard Hollander, M.D. 12mo, 
295 pages. G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

The Song-Lore of Ireland. Erin’s Story in Music and Verse. 
By Redfern Mason. 8vo, 329 pages. Wessels & Bissell Co. 


$2. net. 

The Political Theories of Martin Luther. By Luther Hess 
Waring. Ph.D. 12mo, 293 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
— > bem the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
Edited by Clara Sherwood Stevens. 12mo, 114 pages. 
Thomas B. Mosher. $1.50 net. 

The Life of an Enclosed Nun. Bya MotherSuperior. With 
portrait, 16mo, 124 pages. John LaneCo. $1. net. 

Manual of Mental and Physical Tests. By Guy Montrose 
Whipple, Ph.D. Illustrated, large 8vo, 534 pages. Balti- 
more: Warwick & York. 

The Pretty Girl By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 12mo, 
306 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.25 net. 

Auction Bridge. By J. B. Elwell. 16mo, 170 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Cause and Cure of Colds. By William 8. Sadler, M.D. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 147 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1. net. 
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The Midni ght Sun 


MARTHA BUCKINGHAM bes 4 S entertaining book about 
the mysterious but glorious land of the midnight sun entitled: ‘‘A Trip 
to the Land of the Midnight Sun’’ is out. A wealth of Ibsen 
and Bjornson anecdotes, quaint Norwegian legend, romantic splendor, 
and thrilling adventures. A.C. McCLURG, Chicago, or the publishers. 

Write for Illustrated Circular 


BRANDU’S, 767-769 Lexington Avenue, New York 








Book Bargains! 


New Catalogue (No. 50) free on appli- 
cation, comprises 150 pages describing 
hundreds of interesting books, both new 
and old, in every branch of literature, 
including many rare and out-of-the-way 
items. 





| Prices specially low 





Retail De agement 


Putnams “22° 


Muther’s History of 
Modern Painting 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Published price - $25.00 
OUR PRICE - - 12.50 


Four Volumes 


Hundreds of Similar Values in Art, 
Travel, History, etc. 


Send for prices on 


The New International Encyclopedia, 
The Americana, The Jewish Cyclopedia, 
Jesuit Relations, Stoddard Lectures 


McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop 


30 Church Street NEW YORK CITY 
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Corneille’ s he. Cid 


, Edited by JAMES D. BRUNER, Ph.D. 
President of Chowan College. 

“ An unusually good piece of work, and a model of 
the edition class que such as France itself could not 
surpass.’’ — Prof. J. E. SprnGarn. 

“With his edition of the Cid. Prof. Bruner sets a new 
standard in the preparation of classical French texts for 
school and college use, in that he makes it his first duty ? 
to present the work as a piece of literature to be under- 
stood and appreciated by the student as such. . . . A 
valuable contribution to our literature on the drama.”’ 
— Modern Lanuvuayge Notes. 


J 
>» 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


The Players of London 


By Louise Beecher Chancellor 
(aes. William Estabrook Chancellor) 
Drawings and decorations by Harry B. Matthews. 
Do You Know the Love-story of Phyllis, the First 
Woman Actress in England? 


A beautiful story in a beautiful form and suitable for a 
Christmas present to a youth or maiden, or for a wedding 
gift to a bride. 

News. Indianapolis, Ind.: 

* The book is so handsome in its violet and gold binding and 
tells such a charming tale of the great inaster of English drama, 
that it appeals with equal power to lovers of good stories and 
to lovers of the drama.”’ 

Bound in Lavender, Printed in Two Colors and Bored. 
Cloth. Extra 8vo, 81.75 Net. 
B. W. DODGE & COMPANY, Publishers 
43 West 27th Street NEW YORK 


























Of Interest to Librarians 


The books advertised and reviewed in this 
magazine can be purchased from us at 
advantageous prices by 


public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges, and Uintversities 


In addition to these books we have an excep- 
tionally large stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers—a more complete assortment than 
can be found on the shelves of any other 
bookstore in the United States. We solicit 
orders and correspondence from libraries. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLuURG & Co. 


CHICAGO 




















MONEY 








MA K E|}SHORT STORIES ew 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. TELLS HOW. 


WR iT] NG UNITED PRESS {COLLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP 
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For the Special Attention of Librarians 


Leading American Men of Science 
Edited by DAVID STARR JORDAN 


In the ‘‘ Leapinc Americans’’ series, W. P. Trent, General 
Editor. With portraits, large 12mo, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90. 
(Just ready.) 

Each biography in this volume, which has been in prepara- 
tion for some years, is by an authority;—often the author has 
been an intimate personal associate of his subject. Beyond 
the unusual interest and value of the biographical matter, the 
volume presents an outline of the progress of science from the 
interesting viewpoint of the dominant personalities in its devel- 
opment. 

There are biographies and critical estimates of the work of 
Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, by E. E. Slosson; Alex- 
ander Wilson, by W. Stone; J. J. Audubon, by W. Stone; 
Benjamin Silliman, by D. C. Gilman; Joseph Henry, by S. 
Newcomb ; Louis Agassiz, by C. F. Holder; Jeffries Wyman, 
by B. G. Wilder; Asa Gray, by J. M. Coulter; J. D. Dana, 
by W. N. Rice; S. F. Baird, by C.F. Holder; O. C. Marsh, 
by G. B. Grinnell; £. D. Cope, by M. Benjamin; J. W. 
Gibbs, by E. E. Slosson ; Simon Newcomb, by M. Benjamin ; 
G. B. Goode, by D. S. Jordan; H. A. Rowland, by Ira Rem- 
sen; W.K. Brooks, by E. A. Andrews. 


*,* Earlier volumes in this series are: R. M. Johnston’s ‘‘Leading 
American Soldiers,’’ John Erskine’s ‘‘Leading American Novelists,’’ and 
W. M. Payne’s ‘‘Leading American Essayists.’’ Each, $1.75 net. 





The A. L. A. Booklist marks for first purchase and comments upon the 
last two volumes in “ Zhe American Nature Series’’ as follows: 


Albee, Mrs. Helen (Rickey). Hardy plants for cottage 
gardens. 309 pp., illus. *$1.60 net. 


A pleasing record of the mistakes and successes of an enthusiastic and 
patient woman gardener, illustrated by photographs and a full plan of the 
completed garden. Its best feature for amateurs is a list classified by color, 
planting-month (43° north latitude) and kind (shrubs, annuals, etc.) with 
descriptions and cultural directions. Best book for modest garden plans 
since Ely’s Woman's hardy garden. 


Fernow, Bernhard Eduard. The care of trees in lawn, 
street, and park. 392 pp., illus. *$2.00 net. 

A treatise for amateurs, telling ‘‘what every tree-owner should know of 
the care of trees ’’—their treatment in health and disease, and best methods 
of growing and transplanting. There is a short chapter on ‘‘ esthetic 
forestry,’’ lists of trees and shrubs for various decorative uses, and a 2p. 
list of books on cognate subjects. Helpfully illustrated. 





The Last of the Mohicans Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith 


k This classic in a form at least as attractive and modern as that of the new and untried juveniles, 
will, it is hoped, appeal to young folks. The text is complete, with eight full pages in color 
and forty line-drawings by E. Boyd Smith. Special Library binding. $1.35 net. (Just ready.) 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY  ‘taw vore 





BE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 





